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ORD MIDDLETON had not a pleasant task to perform 
when he presided on July 27th over the last meeting 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England before 
the recess. The chief business lay in presenting the 
finance report presented by Sir Nigel Kingscote. It 

disclosed a very critical situation, and one that will command 
much sympathy for the Society. It was universally admitted 
that the exhibition held at Park Royal this year was one of 
unequalled merit. No other country in the world could have 
produced such an agricultural show, and the arrangements, as 
far as could be judged by the spectators, were in every particular 
as near perfection as it was possible to attain; but the results are 
sadly disappointing. Lord Middleton placed them most clearly 
before the meeting. In the expenses connected with getting up 
the Show there has been an economy of £5,100, as compared 
with 1903. Unfortunately, however, the receipts from nearly 
every source of revenue, including entries of implements, 
admissions, grand stand, and catalogues, show a shrinkage 
which amount to a total loss of £4,100. Thus the Show of 
1904 on balance will be only £1,000 less costly to the Society 
than that of 1903, when there was a deficit of £9,680. A loss to 


the Society of from £8,500 to £9,000, according to Lord 
Middleton’s statement, must be anticipated from the holding 
of the Show in 1904. Now, unfortunately, the Society is not in 
a position to withstand these losses indefinitely. Last year the 
only way of financing the loss had been by pledging to the 
Society’s bankers its only free asset, namely, £13,000 in the 
Jarewood House Debenture Stock. It was necessary this 
year again to raise further funds in order to meet the 
obligation incurred by prizes, administration expenses, show- 
yard works, advertising, printing, and the other outgoings 
connected with the Show. It is estimated that £10,000 will be 
required for the recess, and £5,000 during the coming autumn 
and winter to meet the obligations of 1g04, a total of £15,000. 
It does not seem to have been impossible to tide over the 


difficulty temporarily. The Royal Agricultural Society has 
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many rich members, among whom were found six who guaranteed 
to the bank the £15,000 required; but of course this was only 
a stopgap arrangement in order to gain for the council time 
and opportunity to consider the position. 

It will be seen that the circumstances were such as to 
oblige the Society to call a meeting for deliberation. They 
could not, in such a position, enter into any further engage- 
ments as to shows or anything that caused outlay before 
coming to a decision as to the future. No society could go 
on losing money at this rate, and the time has come for a 
careful study of the causes of this annual deficit, which seems 
to depend in no wise upon the geographical position of the 
Show. Great losses were encountered during the migratory 
period, and they are being continued under permanent conditions, 
This year not even the weather could be blamed. The 
circumstances were much more favourable to good entries and 
good attendance than they were last year, and yet the com- 
parison is very unfavourable to 1904. The plan drawn up by 
the Society for taking measures to obviate such losses in the 
future is admirable, as far as it goes, but the result must 
depend on the thoroughness with which reform is carried out. 
On certain points there is unanimous agreement, theoretically 
speaking ; but when it comes to work being done, the success 
achieved depends not on ideas, but on their practical 
application. It has long been felt that to bring it in touch 
with modern conditions a thorough reform of the Society is 
needed. Its council ought to be elected on more democratic 
lines, and its business given more into the hands of 
practical men who are aware of the requirements of the public 
of to-day. What they propose to do at present is as follows: A 
small committee has been formed, consisting of the president of the 
Society, Sir Nige! Kingscote, representing finance, Sir John 
Thorold, representing the scientific branches of the Society's 
work, and Mr. Crutchley, as representing the Show. This 
committee will take into consultation the chairman of each of the 
standing committees, in order to obtain from him a statement 
as to the work of his own department. One of the objects ot 
this body will be to arrange, early next October, a conference 
between the Society’s committee and the exhibitors in the imple- 
ment department of the Show, with the view of endeavouring to 
ascertain the measure of support which such exhibitors are likely 
to give to the shows held by the Society in future. A similar 
conference is to be arranged, with the same object, with the 
exhibitors of livestock. Of course, this is, in a sense, democra- 
tising the institution. It may be taken as certain that the leading 
exhibitors, either of implements or of livestock, will not consent 
to guarantee funds, or to pledge themselves in any way, unless 
they are given greater power than they have ever had before in 
regard to the internal arrangements of the Society. It is pro- 
posed, after having come to an agreement with them, to 
circularise both the annual and life members, pointing out the 
necessity of increased financial support, and seeking their views 
as to such points as a voluntary increase of their subscriptions, 
the abandonment of any of the departments of the Society’s 
work to enable others to be carried on more efficiently, the 
amendment of the Society’s charter, so as to institute modern 
methods of election to the council, and other points that may 
suggest themselves. It is further proposed to take the infor- 
mation thus collected into consideration at the November 
meeting of the Society, and to shape a course accordingly. 

So far, the recommendations will meet with general 
approval. It is a method of calling the whole body in to counsel 
and advise as to the future proceedings; but, as we have said before, 
the result must depend upon the thoroughness and heart with which 
all this is done. If the members do not feel assured of effective 
changes being made in the constitution of the Society, they are 
almost certain to refuse what is required of them. The question 
may very fairly be asked, however, what are the changes? We 
have already said that the Show was probably a finer one than 
could have been produced by any other country in the world. 
How is it to be made better? Our commendation, however, 
was given with some mental reserve. Although no positive fault 
could be found with the Show, as a show, it would. be generally 
admitted, we think, that it was, except to very enthusiastic 
agriculturists, just a trifle dull. While the process of judging 
was going on we noticed that the crowds round the various rings 
were comparatively small, and, indeed, the modern judge is so 
very slow and deliberate and conscientious, that when meditating 
on the points of shorthorns he arouses respect rather than 
interest. What is required to be done is, therefore, something 
that will, in a well-known phrase, enliven the proceedings. 


Our Portrait I[llustranon. 


\, UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Countess 
of Essex and her two daughters. Lady Essex is the 
daughter of the late Mr. Beach Grant of New York. 
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E wrote last week, when the country was in great 

anxiety, as to the relations between this country 

" and Russia. The latter by the agency of two 
cruisers, the Smolensk and the Petersburg, had 

made seizure cf several vessels, among which was 

Malacca. Our Government had made vigorous representations 

egard to the question, and it was known that a false step on 

part of Russia would bring about a quarrel. Nor was it at 
certain that the Czar and his advisers would act prudently. 
is true that in Japan they had their hands full, but, on the 
ier hand, quos Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. Russia, in a word, is 
ill-euided at present that no one could be sure of her willing- 
s to retrace a false step. Happily these apprehensions proved 
he ill-founded. Russia liberated the captive vessel and 
mised that no similar incident should recur in the future. 
e hope that this was due not to any prudent considerations 
wut the folly of goading another nation into active hostility, but 
a recognition of the fact that a wrong step had been taken. 

destruction of the Knight Commander leaves room for doubt 
the subject. 

The official message in which Russia states her position in 
recard to searching neutral vessels is a clever and adroit but not 
asatisfactory document. First, it assumes that all is contraband 
which it likes to call so, a position neutrals cannot agree to. 
Secondly, it is no satisfaction to us to know that the Petersburg 
and the Smolensk received a special commission, the term of 
which has already expired. Our point was that after passing 
through the Dardanelles with a commercial flag flying they had 
no right to act as warships later. Thirdly, the Russian Govern- 
ment gives as its reason for releasing the Malacca the official 
statement that the vessel carried warlike stores belonging to the 
British Government. That was not our case. On the contrary, 
we contended that under no circumstances had these Russian 
cruisers a right to act as they did. Willingly enough we may 
admit that the Russian Government is entitled to save its face 
as much as it can, but we cannot permit these theories to be 
acted on. 


During the past week Continental papers have been very 
busy discussing the character of the late M. de Plehve, whose 
assassination created so much excitement in the early part of the 
week. The general verdict might be summed up in the words 
used on an historic occasion, that is, the murderer is generally 
doomed, but with the remark equivalent to the celebrated “the 
loon is weal awa’.” There is no doubt whatever that the Russian 
Minister of the Interior, by the unnecessarily harsh measures 
which he enforced, did much to accentuate the political unrest of 
the country. It is significant that the saying is proved by 
neither a Finn nor a Jew, but a Russian. There is an old saying 
that ‘those who live by the sword shall die by the sword,” and 
M. de Plehve’s death has an aspect of tragical fitness about it. 
What the consequences will be to Russia no one can at present 
say. If the present travails of the country are due to the 
Weakness of the Czar, then the series of calamities that have 
occurred will make no impression as long as the Czar retains his 
present power and influence. In other words, the only hope of 
the country seems to lie in a revolution. 


‘iplomatic relations have been seriously interrupted 
betw-n France and the Vatican. No immediate effects may be 
expe: ted to fall, because the event had been foreseen for some 
ume »efore. Indeed, the immediate cause of the quarrel is 
almo trivial. The Bishop of Laval had been called upon to 
resig’ his diocese or to come to Rome and defend himself. The 
Bish’. of Dijon had also been summoned to the Vatican, and 
had ¢ ne; but the plea of the French Government is that no 
bisho. can be obliged to resign his diocese or to leave it without 
the ; -mission of the Republic. The Pope, or those who 
repre: nt him, made out a strong case on the other side, but the 
tesult tas been to bring the whole relations between Church 
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and State to the test of public opinion. It seems to he 
something of an anomaly that an estatesiike Irance, which is 
essentially ministerial in its institutions, should be m any way 
under the domination of an ecclesiastical power like the 
Vatican. It was absolutely certain that a quarrel would sooner 
or later arise, and now that the French Ambassador has been 
removed trom the Vatican and the Nuncio to the French 
Cabinet has been recalled, there is more chance of things being 
placed on a good understanding than before. 





Gradually the way is being cleared for the departure of 
Members of Parliament to the moors, if not on August 12th, at 
all events very shortly after, and the Twelfth, it may be 
observed, is not very religiously kept as the festival of St. 
Grouse. In fact, a very good argument might be made out tor 
postponing the opening date. Whoever has shot over a large 
moor on the first day of the season is aware that a good many 
“‘cheepers’’ still survive then. The majority of owners put 
back the beginning of their shooting till about the end of the 
month, and seeing that Members of Parliament never can get 
away till after the Twelfth, they might easily be induced to make 
an Act changing the opening day to a later date. After all, the 
life of a Member of Parliament, with the worry of whips and the 
toil of all night-sittings, is by no means a happy one. He is 
thoroughly deserving of a holiday when the season is over, and 
we should all like to see him betake himself to the moor at the 
earliest moment possible. This year he has to his account many 
things attempted, even if there is not much done, and if the 
Government measures have not produced headaches enough 
among the followers of Mr. Balfour, the atmosphere of 
Westminster must be extremely conducive to clearness of 
thought. 


GOING TO WORK. 
Across the upland in the wake of day, 
Midst trill of waking birds I see you pass 
Where, by the path, the netted sunbeams play, 
And brightly jewelled glints the dew-strewn grass 
About your way. 
Clear in the sun I note your deep-tanned skin, 
Your bearing full of grace, your gaze keen-eyed, 
The coarse blue shirt you wear, the vigour in 
Your lithe free movements and your swinging stride, 
As on you win. 
Close to the Mother Earth in toil you'll bow 
Through the long hours until the sun has waned; 
Yet, yours the better part, as, even now, 
You go to pay for life the price ordained— 
Sweat of the brow. 
F. W. SAUNDERSON. 
For once the ‘* Highland Host” has scored. It consists, as 
most of our readers know, of twenty-four Free Church ministers 
who, when the union with the United Presbyterian Church was 
agreed upon, refused to fall in with the views of the majority. 
They are a cranky and old-fashioned people, who have been 
noted for taking objection to modern innovations. Read sermons 
thev would not endure, an organ is to them ‘‘a kistfu’ o’ whistles ”’ 
and anathema, a ‘*human” hyimnan offence, and kneeling at prayer 
is “ hunkering”’ and a papistical device. They carry the torch 
handed to them by Calvin, and are the stern Sabbatarians who 
object to a minister shaving on Sundays; and as to golf and 
other worldly amusements, they hold that only the fallen could 
participate in them on that day. In short, all the characteristics 
that may be found in Burns’s epistle to the ‘ unco’ guid” are to 
be found concentrated in this minority of twenty-four out of 
a total of 1,100 ministers. Yet, by the decision of the House of 
Lords, they are to have the ordering of the effects of the Free 
Church of Scotland. 


The amount of which these two dozen obscure ministers 
will henceforth have the ordering has been estimated at several 
millions. It consists in the first place of an invested million 
pounds. The rest is laid out in churches, colleges, schools, 
missions, and so forth, all of which will come under their 
administration, according to the decision of the House of Lords. 
Nor can it be called in any way a weak decision. It was arrived 
at by a majority of five to two, Lords Macnaghten and Lindley 
differing from the conclusion arrived at by the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Davey, Lord James of Hereford, Lord Robertson, and 
Lord Alverstone. It reduces the majority of the Free Church 
to the position of a large number of disruptionists who have 
forsaken their original body to go over to the United Free Church. 
It may be, however, that a compromise will be arrived at, though 
the majority will enter into diplomatic relations with the minority 
under the very great disadvantage of having been completely 
defeated in the Law Courts. ut the decision will not become 
valid in Scotland till it is promulgated as a formal decree by the 
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Court of Session, which now is in vacation, and will not meet 
again till October. By then, perhaps, some kind of compromise 
will have been arrived at. 





The Inter-Departmental Committee on Physical Deteriora- 
tion have issued exactly such a report as we anticipated. They 
brush aside much of the loose talk about degeneraticn that has 
proceeded mostly from people who, if they see a sing!e scrofulous 
child in the street, at once rush into print with a wild lament that 
the race is going to the bad. ‘The Committee declare that ‘the 
impressions gathered from the great majority of the witnesses 
examined do not support the belief that there is any general 
progressive physical degeneration.” On the contrary, the 
evidence tells in the other way. Improved sanitary regulations, 
better food, better clothes, better housing have had their natural 
results, of which Lord Blythswood, as we showed in a recent 
number, cited an excellent example in Glasgow. Even the large 
percentages of rejections of Army recruits tell us nothing, since 
to draw any true inference from them it would be requisite to show 
first that the Army is to-day fed from the same source as that 
it drew its supplies from before. The diminished death-rate in 
our large towns tells a different tale. 


But if the Committee are not as pessimistic as some people 
expect, on the other hand, they fearlessly point out many evils 
that might with advantage to the community be amended. The 
very growth of the family resources, they say, have, in the lower 
classes, encouraged habits that do not conduce to physical 
strength. They point out that ‘ lunacy increases with the rise 
of wages and the greater spending power of the operative 
while a falling wage-rate is associated with a decrease of 
drunkenness, crime, and lunacy.” Even on this matter, however, 
we are assured that an improvement has taken place during the 
last twenty or thirty years. Anyone who is old enough to 
remember the conduct of the miners in the seventies may 
profitably contrast it with their conduct in the nineties, when the 
wages they received were equally high. At first they simply 
followed the wild beast’s impulse to indu!ge themselves in every 
possible way, and many ludicrous tales were told of their buying 
champagne and pianos, and many other articles of which they had 
only heard previously by report; but the average miner of to-day 
indulges in no such vagaries: he lays his money by in the bank 
or co-operative store, educates his children, and altogether makes 
a wise and sensible use of the resources put in bis hands. 
Nevertheless, the evils of drunkenness, filth, bad cookery, and 
other agents of physical deterioration are still too strong, and 
ought to be combated more vigorously than is the case; and if 
they are, as a result of the research, we shall have reason to be 
thankful that the Committee was appointed. 


class ; 


Since his return from India Lord Curzon has made a 
number of statesmanlike speeches that mark him out as one of 
the greatest of his contemporaries. One result of his Viceroy- 
ship has been to purge his mind of party politics. For many 
years past the parties ‘have raved in idle spleen,” with such 
intolerable dullness, that to us at home the report of their 
proceedings in the House of Commons has been flat, stale, and 
unprofitable the next morning. How much more must that 
have been so to those who do not get the account of these 
wearisome debates till they are three weeks’ old. “Those of us 
who have been in the House in the oldei: days,” he says, ‘ see 
our old friends still at the mill—see the two sides engaged in 
saying much the same things as they were doing years before.” 
In India, he declared, things were quite different—* there we 
think a great deal of the Empire and very little about Party.” 
And as to a party, what they want is one that will remember 
“the Empire has a circumference as well as a centre.” The 
truth of this is not to be gainsaid by thoughtful observers of any 
side. Westminster is in danger of turning into a_ kind of 
elorified littie Pedlington. 

The reports issued by Messrs. Spiers and Pond and by the 
Gordon Hotels Company have led to some interesting corre- 
spondence. It will be remembered that in both cases attention 
was directed to what appears to be a change in the habits of 
English people. Customers had not to the same extent as 
used to be the case ‘‘ done themselves well” at these resorts. 
They remained quite as numerous; but their visits were brief and 
fleeting ; and, instead of cal:ing for fine wines and cigars, they 
chose to fare more simply. In some quarters there has been a 
disposition to attribute this kind of thing to the bad times; but 
we are not sure about the connection between alleged cause and 
effect. Is it not in some way to be attributed to the growing 
popularity of the restaurant ? At any rate, before rushing to 
the conclusion that the average Briton is being compelled to 
retrench on his luxuries, it would be well to find out from the 
import returns if the consumption of fine champagnes and cigars 
is really on the decline. Writing from the point of view of 
a mere outside spectator, we are inclined to doubt it. 
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It is always a very great pleasure to see fine weather on 
August Bank Holiday, because unmistakably it is the m 
popular of all the days sacred to St. Lubbock. On it t 
inhabitants pour from city desk and counter, from city warehou 
and wharf and shop, from teeming suburb and squalid East End 
many of them knowing that till Christmas comes again their nos 
henceforth will be continually at the grindstone. Beyond t 
bricks and mortar radius an inviting world awaited them—fie] 
already set with stooks in the Southern Counties, and particular 


in the valley of the Thames, a valley laughing with early harve: 


Everywhere August was preparing to show a brown, sun-bur 
face, as well she might after the most brilliant July experienc: 
during the last thirty years. Naturally, the greatest attracti 
was found on the seaside, and several of the railway compani 
state that their booking to watering-places was a record. A) 
the published figures take no account of that ever-increasi: 
crowd which makes its exit from town by means of the bicy« 
or the motor-car. 





On July goth we showed the striking difference betwe: 
June, 1993, and June, 1904. The meteorological returns for t 
month that has just elapsed show that the contrast between t 
two summers continues to be equally noteworthy. Last mon 
the temperature was everywhere above the average for the p: 
thirty years, and exceeded that of the July of 1903 by more th 
3deg. in most parts of the kingdom, and by 4deg. in London, 
Oxford, and along the Thames Valley generally. As is usual 
the case, the metropolis was the warmest spot, and had as ma 
as eleven days when the thermometer touched or excee 
Sodeg., and several nights with minima no lower than alx 
6bodeg. ‘The severe thunder-storms which broke over vari 
parts of England during the latter days of the month brow 
tremendous rains to a few isolated spots. At Hillington, 
Norfolk, the downpour was extraordinary, and will not be eas 
forgotten. On the 30th more than rin. fell within the lb 
space of 35min., and altogether the storm yielded the enorm 
quantity of 3°17in., which means that each acre in the neice 
bourhood received a weight of water of 317 tous. 


LOVE’S GARLAND. 
Tove looked out and saw that earth was fair, 
And, singing, went to meet the rising day; 
But found for him there were no rose leaves strewu— 
Sharp thorns were al! the way. 
Love went on with eves that saw the sun, 
Nor faltered ever till the long day’s close; 
And lo! where’er the thorns had pierced his feet 
There blew a crimson rose. 
Love returned and wove a wreath of them, 
But in the weaving all his strength he gave; 
And when the darkness came, grown pitiful, 
Life laid it on Love's grave. ETHEL CLIFFORD. 





The statement about the potato crop in Jersey is mo! 


interesting than usual this year, though we are atraid tke Jers 


farmers will say that the interest is of a painful kind. TT! 


quantity of potatoes actually shipped from Jersey during 19 


7 


amounted to 32,549 tons—that 1s to Say, nearly 5,000 tons more 
than last year; but whereas the price realised came to ov 


£475,000 in 1903, it amounts to only £233,000 in 1go4. Ot 


course, last year’s money return was one of the greatest e\ 
known, but still its exceptional height would not account for t 
excessive drop during the present year. The explanation lies 
the prevalence of disease among the potatoes, and the blight 
condition of many of the early plants. Even this year, with 
its drawbacks, however, the return for potatoes in Jersey amou! 
to close on £30 an acre, which ought to leave the farmers w 
an excellent profit. It is true that the rents of some of the fie 
are very high, running up to as much as £15 an acre; but ev 
here there is a good margin to work on. Manuring has to 
done on an extensive scale here, and the expenses are estimat 
to amount to about £20 an acre. On many of the farms a seco 
crop is taken after the potatoes have been removed. 


The value, from the angler’s point of view, of long distar 
casting competitions has always been in some doubt, but certai 
the power of iong casting cannot be of any disadvantage to t 
fisherman, and in point of actual fact our longest casters are fi 
fishermen. In any case,such an exhibition as that of Mr. Enrig 
who, with an 18ft. rod, threw a salmon fly 49yds. at the Crys 
Palace tournament is truly wonderful. Mr. J. J. Hardy w 
second to him in this competition, but won both the heavy b 
casting, with a throw of 18oft., and also the trout fly-casting, w 
a specially light rod. With this rod he threw the fly in th 
throws a distance of 86}yds. in the aggregate. The Americ: 
have made rather a feature of their light rods in these casti 
competitions for some time past; but at the Crystal Pals 
tournament the British-built rods seemed to hold their own w 
in an international battle that was rather keenly fought. 
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There is a United States consular report to hand on the 
-jcultural condition in the Brazilian State of Bahia that 
loses a most extraordinary condition of things. Though the 
ite 1s principally agricultural in its industry, there 1s none of 
ordinary and simple machines, such as harrows and the like, 
use. All is done ‘with spade, hoe, machete, and occasionally 

The most remarkable fact of all is, according to the 
‘rt, that in some sections there are no ploughs. A_ few 
iern ploughs have been imported, but they have been 
,ved to rust in disuse. That no form of plough should be 
ployed is most remé urkable in an agricultura) country, for in 
‘primitive form it is one of the instruments that the genius 
nan evolves at a very early stage of his development. 


PHOTOGR.APHING 


—™, HOTOGRAPHING wild flowers in their native haunts, 

) as they grow, with all their natural surroundings intact, 

and st ges age: them indoors, cut and arranged, 

are two vastly different operations. Both processes 

present many difficulties, but the former has the greater 

ber of obstacles to overcome, and is, to me, far more 

esting both in the undertaking and in the results obtained. 

the latter method one may obtain beautiful photographs of 

flowers themselves; but these photographs can give no idea 

ow the plants grow, and at the best are bound to look more 

ss stiff and awkward, while by the former not only are the 

ts often very beautiful as pictures, but we have the flowers 

Nature planted them, and her arrangement of them can never 

nproved upon. To those who wish for the flower pictures 

ely from a botanical standpoint, to show the flower itself with 

oreatest wealth of detail in the blossom, I would recommend 

latter method, for by it flowers can be photographed life size, 

even enlarged; but he who wishes to obtain the most 

itiful results, and results that will be lasting reminders of 

y a pleasant excursion, must go to their native haunts 

for them and exercise his ingenuity in obtaining a lifelike 

pi ture of them as they stand. Moreover, by this method he 

learn more of the characteristics of his wild flowers than by 

the other, and if he is observing, as he should be to follow this 

pastime or occupation, he will soon find that he is taking a free 

course in botany, and from the oldest and ablest teacher— 

Nature herself. It must, indeed, be a stupid and unobserving 

person who can devote time to the photographing of any of 

Nature’s children without learning many wonderful truths 
concerning them. 

lt may be that I think and write too enthusiastically on the 

subject of Nature photography. If so, my excuse is that I am 

and always have been an ardent lover of all things wild, a 

devoted admirer of Nature and all her works, and a constant 
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A source of danger from fire which c ertainly has not been at 
all generally realised, is suggested by the investigations into the 
cause of a recent destructive fire at Emral in Flintshire, an 
historic house that has belonged for Zenerations to the Pulestons. 
The whole house is reported to have been destroyed, with th 
single exception of the dining-room; but most of the valuables 
and pictures in the house were saved. The family were away 
from home, and the cause of the fire is rept ted to be the 
ignition by lightning of some birds’ nests in the south part of 
the house. Evide ntly the dry sticks, the straws, and the feathers 
used in their architecture by some of the hivds that nest about 
houses form a fine groundwork for a confi ugration ; but certainly 
they area danger that is not at all commonly appreciated. 


WILD FLOWERS: 





PERFECTLY-SEEDED I1EAD OF THE DANDELION. 


traveller of her bye-paths. I ama naturalist, if anything, but not 
a natural scientist ; and so, maybe, | am carried away too readily 
over things about which others ate indifferent. 1 cannot, however, 
understand the person who can be indifferent to the beauties that 
constantly surround one in the woods and fields, where every step 
reveals something new, and where the very leaves hide wonders ; 
where there is more to be learned in two hours than in as many 
weeks of dry reading; but where—and this is the pity of it—one 
can never, ina single lifetime, learn all there is to know. though 
he spend his entire time in the attempt. 

In order that we may gather a little, however, from this 
wonderful storehouse of knowledge, we must first learn to use 
our eyes, which, I am sorry,to say, we all do not know how to 
do; and that is why I advocate the use of a camera to him who 
would study Nature in her various moods, for by no other means 
can one learn to see so quickly. 

The photographing of the wild flowers offers an unlimited field 
to anyone who enters it either as a pastime or an occupation ; for 
the wild plant lite is wonderfully varied, and offers innumerable 
possibilities to him who would photograph it in all its phases. 
But it is no easy task to accomplish satisfactorily, as anyone will 
quickly learn who tries it; but, as in everything else, experience 
brings with it a knowledge that can be gained in no other way, 
and it is impossible to do more than aid the beginner by a few 
suggestions. 

One of the most difficult problems that we have to cope 
with 1s how to keep the plants from moving during the exposure, 
for the slightest breath of air will often cause them to move 
sufficiently to entirely spoil the picture. This can sometimes be 
obviated by shielding the plant, or plants, you are photographing 
with your coat on the side from which the wind is blowing. 
I have sometimes done this successfully with the smaller plants 
when the wind was quite strong. But it is best to choose a 
perfectly still day, such as we frequently have during the summer 
and early autumn, on which to do your work, for the nature of 
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this work often requires 


the lens to be well 
‘“ stopped down,” thus 
necessitating a long 


exposure. 

_ A pin. by 7in. or 
63in. by 8din. camera 
should be used, for any 
size smaller gives too 


contracted an image. 
The bellows — should 


have an extension of at 
least 20in. to 25in., for 
this enables one to use 
a long-focus lens, and 
the longer the focus of 
your lens the better the 
results will be. The 
make of lens is 
immaterial so long as 
it is one having a 
reasonable depth of 
focus, for snap-shots are 
impossible where 
flowers are concerned, 
and so extreme speed is 
not necessary. Of 
course, with the low- 
growing flowers a short 
tripod is necessary, Z. 
and | have often used 
my camera placed flat on the ground. This, however, is 
seldom necessary, and requires great care that it is not moved 
when inserting the plate-holder. It is well to have as 
much of the background in sharp focus as is possible, for a 
flower photographed against a disagreeably out-of-focus back- 
ground does not make a pleasing picture, nor does it show the 
nature of its surroundings as it should. This can only be 
entirely and successfully accomplished by stopping down the 
lens, and I have often taken pictures with the lens at its very 
smallest aperture. This naturally necessitates a very long 
exposure, but the results where it is possible are far more 
satisfactory and pleasing, and [ should always advocate in this 
work the use of as small a stop as the circumstances will permit. 
Greater depth of focus can be added to your lens, and the detail 
of the backgrourd sharpened considerably, by the proper use of the 
tilting back, with which all modern high-grade cameras are fitted. 
Just how to do this can best be learned by experimenting, as 
indeed most of the methods of flower photography must be 
learned. e 

An orthochromatic plate should always be used, for it is 
remarkable what a difference two negatives of the same subject 
will show when one plate used was orthochromatic and the 
other was not, especially if the flowers have any yellow or 
orange in them. It is also well to use with white or light blue 
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MOUNTAIN MINT. Copyn 
and so it is safest to alwa 
which combines the ort! 


flowers a non-halation plate, 
use the plate now being made 
chromatic and the non-halation qualities. This is the b: 
plate for all-round work I have ever used, giving 1 
ereatest wealth of detail and half tones, together with the b: 
colour values, and the only objection | can offer to it 
its high price; but the excellent quality of the results that « 
be obtained with it fully repays for the extra expenditure. 
Flowers should never be photographed in the direct sunlig! 
for the result is invariably a “hard” negative with littie det 
in the flowers themselves, and heavy masses of black in t 
shadows; so that, when they are growing in the sunlight, th 
should be shaded during the exposure. On the other hat 
however, it is very difficult to obtain good results from flows 
erowing in dense shade. I have found that I can do t 
best work with flowers growing in the open on a day when t 
sun is hidden by clouds. With those growing in the det 
woods a bright day is absolutely necessary, for the thi 
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foliage of the trees subdues the intense light of the sun sufficiently, 


often, indeed, too much. 


When it is found necessary to eliminate any of the foliage 


or some of the flowers growing in the immediate foregrout 

as will often be the case, it should be done with the greatest cai 

so that the fact of this having been done may not be appare! 
in the photograph; an 


not to disturb ti 
natural grouping « 


surroundings of t 
flowers at all, for int 
fact that your 
graph is an exact rep! 
sentation of the flow 
in its wild state lies o 
of its chief claims 
beauty. 

One must | 
governed entirely | 
circumstances wl 
regard to the distan: 
he should place 
camera from the floy 
or flowers he is to pho! 
graph. It depends 
whether the flower 
large or small, whet! 
it be a single flower 
a group, and whether 
wishes to include mu 
of its surroundings 
not. For myself, I 1i 
to show as much as 
possible of the si 
roundings in most cas 
in order that the natt 
of its habitat, as well 
the flower itself, may 
seen; but in this on 
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his only help, and the success of the resulting picture depends 
entirely upon whether that judgment be good or bad. Mine, 
I freely confess, has in many instances been at fault, and the 
beginner will find that the same thing will happen to him with 
sreat frequency. 

I think that I have given all the hints that it is possible to 
sive, and the rest must be learned through experience—that 
ftentimes harsh but most thorough teacher. I have only hinted, 
iowever, of the pleasure to be derived from this pursuit, and of 
hat I would speak a few words. 

It takes one to the woods and fields at those times of 
he year when Nature is at her best: In the spring, when 
verything is clothed in the freshest of green, and all the 
‘orld is sweet and ringing with birdsong. In the summer, 

hen the woods offer long vistas of cool green shade from 

fierce heat of the sun, and when one, if tired from his 
arch for new subjects, can lie on some mossy bank and 

atch the slow-sailing, fleecy clouds through the rift in the 
ees, and listen to the hum of the myriad insects in 
srfect, drowsy contentment. Or, again, in the autumn, 
hen Nature’s earlier promises have been fulfilled in a glorious 
jaturity, and the crisp breath of an approaching winter 
it adds a spice to the air and an extra pleasure to the walk. 
nd by no means the least of the pleasures to me is the 
newing of old acquaintances among the plant life, and the 
iances it offers for the making of new ones. There are many 

them that are my especial favourites, and I always await 
ixiously for that season to arrive when I know that they are 
bloom, and that I shall find them waiting for me when I visit 
eir haunts. 

And the ferns! Are there any of the pampered winter pets 
at we raise in our greenhouses that can hope to equal in 
‘auty or even compete with the native ferns of our deeper 
ods and damp places? What is more beautiful than a bank 

these delicate plants, their graceful, feathery fronds softly 
‘aving in every breath of air? And they make excellent 
ibjects for the camera if one can only keep them all from 
ioving long enough to make an exposure, for, next to seeing 

em growing, a picture of them is the best thing I 
snow of. 

But what is the use of saying more about it, for he who 
nows his woods and fields must love them as I do, if 
he has any sense of beauty in him, and to him who has no 
nse of the beautiful it is useless to say anything. But to 
him who has never tasted the joys of a vacation, or even 


ON BUYING 


N a very few weeks the prudent man will be thinking of 
buying his hunters for the winter. There is no greater 
mistake than putting this off to the last moment. A horse 
will suit us better if we have ridden him about quietly 
before the hunting season. He has had time to become 

acquainted with our little peculiarities of seat and hand, and we, 
in our turn, learn to know bis tricks, if he has any, aud are able 
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correct some of his faults. ‘Then, as the season draws on, 
ses become dearer, and the early buyers have picked out the 
lst of those at a moderate price. But comparatively few people 
to answer one important question when buying a hunter: 
nat do we wish the horse to do? The natural answer, of 


course, is that for hunting we want a horse that can gallop and 
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a single day, spent in the woods, I would say that I 


know of no pleasure more satisfying, and would — earnestly 
advise him to try it. 


HUNTERS. 


jump over afaircountry. But, like many definitions, this one is quite 
insufficient for practical use. What sort of country do we want to 
ride over? How do we wish to cross it? Itisavreat thing to make 
up our minds clearly on these two points. Once having done 
this, we ought not to be moved by any persuasions of a dealer or 
advice from a friend to buy a horse that is not likely to suit us. 
I do not, of course, mean to say that we are to imagine a perfect 
horse and wait till we find him. For either we 
shall have to pay a great deal of money or go 
afoot—the latter being more likely. When I 
suggest that we should look out tor the horse 
we want, and consider what we require, I 
mean that we should pitch our expectations 
as low as possible, and only stand out for the 
qualities that are indispensable. For example, 
it we desire to ride over a grass country fairly 
near to hounds when they run, we must have 
a horse with size and blood up to a stone 
more than the weight we ride. Such a horse 
can hardly ever be cheap; but if the purse is 
not a deep one, we must sacrifice almost 
everything else to pace and boldness. Such 
horses sometimes catch hold of their bridles, 
are but moderate hacks on the road, and are 
something more than light-hearted at the begin- 
ning of the day. One such I knew well. When 
hounds really ran hard he was well-nigh periec- 
tion for twenty minutes or so, but he could do 
no more, and even then would not come out 
again for a fortnight. Another brillant animal, 
nearly, if not quite, thorough-bred, would do a 
day’s work with the best, but till the morning 
fox was found his rider had to keep clear of the 
throng and run the risk of losing a start. He 
was a violent horse, with the nearest approach to an Australian 
buck that I have ever known inthiscountry. Fortunately he did 
not keep it up as they do. He was, however, twice sold because 
he deposited his master and the second horseman in the middle 
of a hard road. Yet he was a useful, hardy horse, and by no 
means a bad hack when hounds were not about. With an 
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evening fox, no crowd, and a flying country, he was as good as 
one could wish for. But, even if a rider felt inclined and able to 
cope with the vagaries of such a horse, this is not the kind for a 
cramped country. Ina plough district, where the fences are not 
big but the going is deep, quite a different sort of horse is needed 

a stout, sturdy horse, short rather than long, with powerful 
hocks and an easy temper. He should be as deep as possible 
through the heart, and have good back ribs. Moreover, he 
ought to be willing to jump out of a road, and temperate 
fences. [ believe that if you 
ride with an easy hand and let a horse take time at the 
fences, you need never fall, even in a somewhat cramped 
and stiff country. Such a horse, at the pace 
hounds can travel over a plough country on 
an average scenting day, ought to carry you 
comfortably all day long. It is the pace that 
stops a horse and the size of the fences in the 
flying countries. I had an old grey mare, sup- 
posed to have some of the old Devonshire 
pack-horse blood in her veins, that would often 
do two days a week with the staghounds. but 


enough to go slowly at his 


then she was a very stout one, and there is 
no fencing on Exmoor, except perhaps an 
occasional scramble over a bank, and a horse 
can go on for ever if not asked to jump often. 
When I talk with friends about buying hunters, 
our whole conversation is of the galloping and 
jumping powers of the horses; yet it is no 
secret among people who hunt regularly that 
there are very few people who both gallop 
and jump: Some who jump but do not gallop, 
and others who gallop but do not jump; while 
the great majority do neither the one nor the 
other. Yet since they come out regularly, it 
must be supposed that they see a great deal 
of sport and enjoy it. Now, on the whole, 
I think the man who sees most fun—with 
the exception of the top-sawyers, who are 
not always able to appreciate what they see 
-is the man who jumps but does not gallop, 
and I think, too, the majocity of hunting 
men, especially in proyiucial countries, 
belong to this class. In this case it is 
necessary to look out for a_ horse that 
can and will jump willingly and safely. The best 
trom Ireland, and the next. best 
inclined to think that the reason 
of the excellence ot the hunters in these places is 
partly to be ascribed to their descent from animals that 
have had to look after themselves in a wild country, and 
partly to the admirable education in cleverness that a banking 
country affords. Since one cannot have everything, the least 
important thing is speed. Some people might question this, but | 
think that most hunting men of experience will find that in looking 
back over the past the horses that have given them most enjoyment 
are the somewhat slow ones that could always get to hounds 
the nearest way, because they would always jump anything they 
were ridden at. A slow horse that will go on galloping and 
jumping will, in the end, show you more of the fun of fox- 
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horses 
for this purpose come 
from Devonshire. I am 
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hunting than any other horse not perfection you 
can buy. I grant that now and then hounds 
will run clean away from you, and the further 
you go the further you will be left behind. 
This is vexatious. If one had plenty of money 
to spare, one might buy horses that were fast, 
as well as safe conveyances ; but for such animals 
a large price is always forthcoming. But if 
economy is desired, or needed, then, since we 
must give up something we should like, pace is 
the thing we can best spare; and this is true 
even in a grass country. The best and most 
useful horses I have ever had were an Irish horse, 
whom no fence could stop and no trap_ bring 
down, and a Devonshire mare, who never gave 
me but one fall in two seasons, and then came 
down only because a bank crumbled under her 
feet. Both were rather slow horses. Yet a care 
fully-kept diary of the doings of the pack to which 
they were ridden shows that from the backs ot 
these two I had, on the whole, seen more ot 
the working of the hounds than when riding other 
horses, more speedy but less sure. It is, after all, 
a great point in hunting to be always wholly 
certain of being able to get to hounds, and_ not 


to have to spend much time ‘on the floor.” Such 
horses as these are to be found, and as slow horse 
have often stout constitutions and _ considerabl 


staying power, they are very useful. There is one 
thing to be remembered in riding a slow horse, 
and that is not to hustle him beyond his pace 
if you do this, the safest horse wili fall with you, and_ fall, 
as a rule, badly. One of the worst croppers I ever had wa 
into a road when riding a mare I trusted greatly as a fencer 
I bought her in Wiltshire, as a four year old, when hunting witi 
the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds. I took her home, and rode hei 
in a rather bad-scenting but stoutly-fenced provincial country, 
and no better hunter ever faced a flight of rails, or managed t¢ 
cross a deep and wide drain. Then I took her into Leicester 
shire. Hounds ran hard for a speedy ten minutes (which wi 
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describe afterwards as ‘twenty of the best’’) that tries horses 
a good deal; the fields were big, and five fences she jumped 
magnificently, then rolled neck and crop over an easy 
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and ditch into a road because she was hustled and blown. | 
sent her back to her own country, and she carried a huntsmat 
five seasons without giving him a fall. But there are the people 
who will gallop and not jump, or will do neither. Now I am 
quite of the opinion of a former Duke of , Who said that you 
should either ,ump everything or never take a fence at all. The 
man who picks and chooses his fences is sure to be pounde« 
sooner or later; whereas, as the same Duke remarked, if you never 
jumped you could not be pounded. The odd thing is that so few 
people acknowledge to themselves that they do not ride in the 
first flight or even try todoso. They burden themselves wit! 
expensive and useless hunters, whereas what the man who hunts 





but does not jump wants is a small, active, fast, and handy horse. 
If it were not for the look of the thing, there is nothing better 


than a polo pony earning its winter corn, Such an animal i 
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generally fairly fast, its smail size makes the 
management of troublesome gates easier, and 
its cleverness in scrambling over gaps and 
through bolt holes in the thick fences is very 
use.ul. Such a pony once astonished a number 
of people by crossing an apparently unjumpable 
fence. What we did was—knowing the fence 
well—to creep through a hole down into the 
deep ditch, which had a sound bottom for 
about twenty yards. This we went along, and 
then turned up the bank at a weak spot in the 
corner where this fence joined another. No 
orse could or would have done this. In all 
hese cases one needs to know something 
‘bout the horse before one buys him. I 
ave often found that good horses can be 
xcught for moderate prices at the repositories ; 
yut, of course, to be successful at this a man 
nust really be a judge. Buying horses at 
epositories is a branch of horse-lore in itself, 
nd cannot be treated of in the last sentences 
{ a brief article. 

But to finish as we began: The secret 
f being well carried in the hunting-field 

to refuse to take what we do not want, 
r to buy a taking-looking horse that can 
allop when we really want a clever fencer, 
r to purchase a _ horse that has the WW, A, Dsitclh 
reputation of being a first-class hunter but 
s not really the sort of animal we require. Two 
ihings there are that spoil more pleasure in the hunting- 
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EADERS of Shakespeare’s “Richard the Second,” 
especially those who saw the magnificent presenta- 
tion of the play by Mr. Beerbolhm Tree, are familiar 
with the character of the Duc d’Aumerle, after- 
wards created Richard Duke of York. ‘This arch- 

intriguer (who not only betrayed his cousin, Richard IIL., but 
also conspired against the life of his other cousin and patron, 
Henry IV.) was as remarkable for his ability as he was in early 
days for the beauty of his person. Before his death at Agin- 
court, and most probably when he was a prisoner on a perfectly 
just charge of high treason against Henry IV., he partly 
translated and partly wrote the earliest, and one of the very best, 
of works on hunting of every kind and sort. Hunting, it must 
be remembered, was in theory a Royal monopoly, especially the 
hunting of deer. Consequently this Royal Duke addresses himself 
mainly to great personages, or their chief huntsmen. Considera- 
tions of expense or ways and means do not enter into the matter of 
the book at all. Otherwise, no practical detail is too minute to be 
omitted. Though he was translating Gaston de Foix, the 
uke is careful to note that he does so for the benefit of the English 
Xing, his master, and he dedicates it to Henry of Monmouth, the 
Prince of Wales (afterwards Henry V.), the victor of Agincourt. 
llis father, Edmund (fifth son of Edmund III.), had been Chief 
Huntsman, or “ Master of Game,” to the King, and D’Aumerle 
succeeded him in that important office. Hence the name of the 
book. But to modern ears the title is somewhat misleading, 
suggesting “games” rather than ‘“ game,” or hunting. The 
writer’s object in translating and publishing it was probably to 
endeavour to regain the favour of the King by dedicating it to 
his son, for whom he says, ‘I have me ventured to make this 
litel symple book.” By ‘ game” he means hunting, which he 
considered the best form of sport, because, in one form or another, 
it lasted all the year round, while hawking only lasted half the 
year, “for though men find from May until Lammas game 
enough to hawk at, no one will find hawks to hawk with,” 2z.e., 
they would be moulting or desirous of nesting; indeed, they were 
ten turned out to nest in the woods near. Gaston de Foix was 
vastly rich Prince, having possessions including Béarne and 
oix, of which he was count, on the north side of the Pyrenees, 
etween Pau and the Atlantic, and where his chief city was the 
agnificent old fortress of Orthez. He wrote his book on 
May 1st, 1387 4.D. The translation by the Duc d’Aumerle was 
ritten between 1406 a.p. and 1413 A.D.; so the Duke was 
roviding his Royal cousin with the latest authority on the 
subject. But he was so anxious to bring it up-to-date, and 
ike it useful to the English Court, that he interpolated new 
atter where needed, and added five chapters, two of them—on 
inting the hart (page 83) and on driving deer to be shot with 
ws and arrows—being entirely from his pen, and among the 
st important in the book. As instances of the ‘‘ modernity,” 

well as the thorougiiness and style, of this accomplished 
‘antagenet hunter, we may quote the following. At the end of 
ranslated chapter on otter-hunting he adds a kind of apology, 
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field than anything else—badly-fitting saddles and unsu:t- 
able horses. X. 


SPORT. 


referring the reader for information on this, as on hunting 
‘¢vermin,” elsewhere: 

“The remnant of his (the other’s) nature I remit to Melbourne, 
the King’s otter hunter. As of all vermin I speak not, that is 
to say, of martens and polecats, for no good hunter goes to the 
wood intending to hunt for them, nor for the wild cat neither. 
Nevertheless, when men seek in coverts for the fox and can 
find none, and the hounds happen to find them, then the hunter 
rejoiceth for the exploit of his hounds, and also because it is 
vermin that they run to.” 

A Royal deer-drive is to be managed thus: “ [arly in the 
morning the Master of the Game should be at the wood to see 
that all be ready, and he, or his lieutenant, or such hunters as he 
wishes ought to set the greyhounds, and who-so be ‘ teasers’ to 
the King and Queen (teasers were dogs to drive the game out of 
the last thickets) and then the master forester ought 
to show him the King’s standing, if the King would stand 
with his bow, and where the remnant of the bows would stand, 
and remain there without noise till the King comes. And the 
grooms that keep the King’s dogs and broken greyhounds should 
be there with him.” MWutatis mutandis. What are now the stands 
for guns at a pheasant shoot, were then the standings or trystes 
for the bows. Ladies were expected to look on, just as they do 
at a modern shoot; and “the two pewterers ought to make fair 
lodges of green boughs at the tryste, to keep the King, and Queen 
and ladies, and gentlewomen, and also the greyhounds from the 
sun and bad weather.” 

In the illustrations, taken from I'rench manuscripts, we see 
a prince with three loaders (of crossbows), the exact prototype of 
the German Emperor and his loaders to-day. 

The natural history of the animals is dealt with ver.  arefully, 
both by Gaston de Foix and by the Duc d’Aumerle. Turning 
from the contents to the book itself, now for the first time 
printed, we may say that in its present form it is a notable 
possession. It is a large folio, bound in “rough” deerskin, 
to use the technical term, but the leather, russet in hue, 
is as soft as the proverbial glove. Mr. Baillie-Grohman 
has caused it to be printed from the best of the thirteen 
existing MSS., that entitled ‘“ Vespasian B. XII,” in the 
British Museum. 

The President of the United States, Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt, has added a foreword, originally meant for that half of 
the totai of 600 copies intended for America and the Continent, 
which has now been incorporated in the whole number. ‘The 
editor has arranged, side by side with the original text, a 
column rendered into English as nearly corresponding with the 
former as modern sense and spelling allow. He has also 
incorporated essays on the author, on Gaston de Foix and the 
MSS. of his works, on the illustrations, nearly all of which are 
fro... a MS. of extraordinary pictorial merit in the National 
Library at Paris (No. 616), on medizval hunting, works on 
hunting upto the end of the sixteenth century, anda glossary and 
notes. The arms stamped in gold on the cover are from the 
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Duke’s seal. The whole fine work is dedicated by the joint 
editors to the memory of the late Mr. Tom Nickalls of Patteson 
Court, of whom Mrs. Baillie-Grohman was the daughter. The 
work is published for the editors, A. G. and I’. Baillie-Grohman, 
by Messrs. Ballantyne, Hanson, and Co., Tavisteck Street, 
Covent Gard 


THE GAY LOTHARIO. 


INCI: the time when Jenner first hid the good luck 
witnessing the curious scene in which the young cuckoo 
ejects its foster brothers and sisters from the nest, this bird 
has always excited a great deal of curiosity. The more 
we know of its habits, the more clearly is it seen how 

different they are from those which ordinarily prevail in Nature. 
Ordinarily, the nesting instinct is so highly developed as_ to 
provoke feelings of adiniration and wonder. In the female 
cuckoo the sense appears to be atrophied. She does not think, 
at least in this country, of making a nest, though that the instinct 
has not died out of the breed is evident from the fact that at 
least one of the species builds a nest like other birds; but, as we 
were going to say, in England the female cuckoo lays her egg 
at the hedge root, and afterwards carries it in her bill and 
deposits it in the nest of some other bird. Probably connected 
with the dwindling of the maternal instinct is the fact that 








CU. KOO TWO DAYS OLD EJECTING EGGS. 


in the cuckoo the males: far outnumber the females. It is 
generally reckoned as a sign of decay either in a nation or ina 
species of bird when this occurs. As long as a country, for 
instance, produces more females than males it remains strong, 
healthy, and ageressive ; but when this ceases to be the case, and 
the males outnumber the females, decay sets in. Thus the 
cuckoo must be described as the decadent among birds, and, in 
spite of all the poetry written about him, not a very pleasant 
creature either. We welcome him in spring, not as we welcome 
the nightingale for the sweetness of his note, but because he is 
the harbinger of spring and all that is meant by it. 

The male 
bird, as is quite 


natural under the 
circumstances, 
displays no 


parentai instinct 
tall. He courts 
his mistress and 
then forgets all 
about her. Far 
from sitting on 
the egg, as many 
male birds do— 
notably the ring- 
dove, which spends 
as much time on 
the eggs as the 
emale—he never 
sees the eee which 
is laid. The 
mother has just 
about as little 
regard for it. Her 
carelasts nolong« 
than the moment 
at which she drops 
it into another 
nest, and investi- 
gation has shown 
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CUCKOO FIVE DAYS OLD IN TITLARKE'S NEST. 


that she is not very particular evea about that. It used to be hela 
by naturalists that the cuckoo always chose to put her ege 
beside others which were similarly tinted; but this is not 
so, as might be proved from the single fact that the hedge- 
sparrow’s nest is one which she greatly patronises, and here 
the eggs are sky-blue in colour, and no cuckoo ever laid an 
egg like them. besides, there is scarcely one of our common 
wild birds whose nest has not been made the receptacle of a 
cuckoo’s egg, and the coloration would indeed have to vary if 
it was to be suitable in each instance. But here, as elsewhere 
in Nature, instinct seems, at the same time, both wise and 
blind. It leads to things being done that occasionally astonish 
us by their prudence, and not seldom by their stupidity. How- 
ever, the little titlark or hedge-sparrow or redbreast to whom 
this attention is paid does not resent it in any way, and seems 
quite unaware of the difference in size between her eggs and the 
one that has been putin amongst them; and as birds seem totally 
unable to count, the difference in number is taken no notice 
of. But it 1s on hatching that the hideous tragedy takes 
place for which the bird has earned an evil fame.  Self- 
preservation, it has been said, is the first law of Nature, and, as 
«matter of fact, the only thing that can be predicated of life in 
its simplest form is that it strives to keep itself in being. But in 
no other creature does this instinct take a form so abhorrent as 
it does in the young cuckoo, which, while it is a blind, shapeless, 
naked little monster, begins to elbow its companions out of the 
nest and cast them to the ground, where death is certain and 
almost immediate. It would puzzle the old-fashioned moralist, 
who contended that everything was intended to be happy and 
pleasant in this world, and that whatever happened was 
ordered by a_ benign will, to reconcile this extraordinary 
occurrence with his hypothesis. Of course, research has 
shown that this occurrence does not stand alone in the history 
of animated life, and entomology shows others equally difficult 
to understand. For our part, we neither could pretend to 
explain the matter ourselves, nor have we found any theory that 
does so satisfactorily. No doubt evolution brings everything 
into close harmony and agreement: but how this murderous 
instinct was deve- 
loped ina wretched 
bird that one could 
scarcely credit 
with anything in 
the shape of a will 
is inconceivable. 
However, it is not 
here that we ought 
to moralise. We 
are contented to 
present ourreaders 
with the  photo- 
graphs which our 
contributor, Mr. 
Metcalfe, has been 
so fortunate as to 
secure. They 
must be almost 
unique, and he is 
to becongratulated 
on the patient and 
sound observation 
which enabled him 
to getthem. They 
tell their own story 
to the reader, and 
require no com- 
Copyright ment. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING AT SEA. 


a HERE is probably no subject that tempts the amateur 
photographer to expose his plates or films which in the 
ultimate result is so disappointing as the sea. This is 
probably due to the fact that it is the mental impression, 
rather than the visual one, which we carry away with 

.and this the photograph fails, of course, to record. It may 
ind almost impious to the people of an island country to say 

t it the sea, apart from its movement, colour, the feeling of 

nensity, and the sentiment and awe which it inspires, is not 
utiful, except, perhaps, in certain moods; hence the 
stographer should be 
eful to consider when 
t! sea, like a capricious 
tter,” is at its best jor 
pitrayal, for there are 
ti ies at which the sea es- 

p cially lends itself to pic- 

tial representation, and 

t. re are others when it will 

ve most disappointing. 

(ce made thoroughly 

a areof this, it is possible 

t the amateur photo- 

pher may be able to 

s ect the propitious moods 

i ignore the others, with 

re satisfactory results. 

It is not quite easy, 
poihaps, to say how much 
oi the fascination of the sea 
is derived from its associa- 
tions—its rock-girt shores, 
its far-spreading sands, its 
cliffs, and the still deep 
waters of its coves and 
inlets. Then, too, the 
varied craft—the trim 
modern yacht, the pic- 
turesque fishing-craft mel- 
lowed by age, or the great 
ocean-going ship. Again, how much of our pleasurable impres- 
sions is due to the influence of the invigorating air, which has made 
pleasurable sensations almost spontaneous. So it should not be 
surprising if most of our photographs of the sea are disappointing. 
During a voyage, unless opportunities occur of recording 
striking cloud effects, or our ship calls at intermediate ports, thus 
allording outside interest, the hand-camera will probably find 
best employment on deck, provided it is done in a manner 
not likely to be resented. Passengers often have a way of 
grouping themselves in a very happy manner when engaged in 
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DECK GOLF. 


for this reason alone, it will be best to use ‘* backed” plates, for, 
to a degree not apparently generally appreciated, “ backing” 
a plate not only prevents halation, where dark and very light 
objects are adjacent, but counteracts to an astonishing extent the 
effects of over-exposure. 

A word here as to plate-backing may be useful. The additional 
cost of plates ready backed is so trifling that probably few will 
care for the bother of backing them at home; but storekeepers 
are remarkably conservative, and often seem to follow reluctantly 
in the wake of progress, instead of keeping abreast of the times. 
Thus it is more than likely 
you will not get the 
particular brand of plate 
you want without ordering 
it inadvance; and as one’s 
photographic accessories 
are often left to the last 
when packing or preparing 
one’s. belongings for a 
journey, for this there may 
net be time. You can, 
then, procure a_ backing 
mixture ready made and 
coat several dozen plates 
in the course of an even- 
ing, and if this work be 
only carried out methodi- 
cally, accidents and a good 
deal of otherwise inevitable 
messing will be avoided. 

It would seem hardly 
necessary tosay that back- 
ing, as its name implies, 
is intended to be applied 
to the back of the plate 
only, and not to the front ; 
nor need this be men- 
tioned but for the perverse 
proneness to attach itself 
to the film side which the 
preparation exhibits. Moreover, it is difficult to hold the plate 
and spread the backing thereon without contaminating one’s 
fingers, and the next plate one handies will be soiled in turn. 
To avoid this, lay the plate film side down, on clean paper, and 
over the back place one of those inner frames or wooden 
carriers with which, in all probability, your dark slides are 
provided. Fitting this to the plate, the rebate of the wooden 
frame covers the extreme edges of the plate, and the backing 
can be freely applied, with no chance of its oozing round to the 
front surface, or film side, and when the frame is removed a 
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AN ABSORBING GAME. 
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c:sual discussion, or when playing some deck game, such as deck- 
quoits, shovel-board, etc. The light reflected from the vast,expanse 
0 water illuminates the darkest shadows, thus avoiding any heavy 
b ck areas, and the white paint of cabin tops or deck saloons 
acsists towards the same end, besides these objects constituting an 
excellent background for a portrait. Unless he is reminded of 
the danger, it is more than likely that the ocean traveller will fail 
tc make sufficient allowance for the much greater intensity of 
licht as compared with that of the brightest day on land; and if 


SHOVEL-BOARD CN A_ LINER. Copyright 
narrow, clean edge enables one to handle the plate without 
contamination. The same end is attained by using an old 
printing-frame, in which the plate is placed, the back fastened, 
and the backing applied to the plate whilst in the frame. 

A plate-backing mixture properly prepared should be of such 
a spirituous character as to evaporate very rapidly, otherwise the 
drying of the backed plates may take an inconveniently long 
time. In any case it is a good plan to have thin paper (not 
necessarily coloured, though red seems to be the most natural 











under the circumstances), 
cut about a quarter of an 
inch shorter and narrower 
than the plate size, and, 
laying this down on the 
freshly applied backing, 
allow it to adhere. The 
plate could at once be 
transferred to the dark 
slide, the paper preventing 
the backing from rubbing 
off; but another purpose 
served is that it prevents 
the backing when dry 
from powdering or chipping 
off when taken on a 
journey. 

Many people seem to 
imagine that when the 
plates are subsequently 





developed it is neces- 
sary to first remove the 
backing with a wet cloth 
or sponge. This is not 
so. The negative that is 
to be may be placed in the 
developer as it is, and not 
untiltheimage hasbegun to 4. M/orsley Hinton. 
appear, or, indeed, is well 

on towards completion, need the backing be removed, by which 
time it has become so soft or soluble that a good rinse under a 
tap is often sufficient to clear itaway. During developmenta little 
care should be exercised to prevent any small disengaged particles 
from settling on the film surface, to which, being sticky, they 
would rather obstinately adhere. Although backed plates are 
here spoken of especially in connection with photographs made 
at sea, there is not the least doubt that in any situation, especially 
during the stronger daylight of summer, they are a distinct 
advantage, and this may be seen if a negative made on a backed 
plate be compared with another made on one which is not. 

In snap-shots made on ship-board some part of the clear-cut, 
delicately - tapering yards and poles of the ship and its taut 
rigging 1s more than likely to be included in the view, and with 
these features it is most important that there should be no hala- 
tion; the entire character of a shipping subject is lost if mast and 
rigging do not remain unobliterated, clear, and sharp; hence, 
should the use of backed plates present any difficulties, films 
should be used, either roll films or flat films. Of the latter variety, 
the ready meansof daylight changing and the facility with whicha 
series of exposures can be made in rapid succession, make the 
latest new invention, the “ Premo” Film Pack, a desirable acquisi- 
tion. Although to many the instability of a ship at sea isa matter 
which they are never allowed to forget, yet because when 
photographing on a ship’s deck one’s subjects move correspond- 
ingly with one’s camera, it is not easy to detect when they are 
out of the vertical or horizontal, as the case may be; nor will it 
matter so long as the sea beyond is not included; but if it is, the 
keenest watch must be kept on the little spirit-level which 
should be fixed close to the finder, so that the eye can take in 


THE HEATH 


SOMEWHAT 
curious and, | 
believe, unique 
feature of the 
Heath Stud 

Farm is that it is almost 
entirely bounded by race- 
courses ; and perhaps not 
a very large proportion of 
those present at the Second 
July Meeting at New- 
market ever imagine that 
they have only to walk 
through the belt of trees, 
under whose sheiter they 
so often sit, in order to 
find themselves actually in 
the paddocks of a well- 
appointed stud farm. The 
lower end of the farm has 
the Round Course for its 
boundary, and a beautiful 
two-mile gallop, now let to 
Mr. R. Marsh, ihe Egerton 
House trainer, surrounds 


the paddocks just across W. A. Rouch, 
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both at once, and the han, 
must be ready to respon: 
instantly to the indi- 
cation of the level, and 
so keep the line of the 
horizon true. It is not a 
little remarkable how many 
photographs of the sea a 
allowed to pass in whic 
the sea horizon ru 
obliquely across the pictur 
Ever so trifling a departu 
from the absolute horizo 
talisan unpardonable err: 
A practical hint « 
the development of holid: 
snap-shots generally, a: 
particularly those of tl 
kind to which reference h 
been made, is here su: 
gested by an inspection 
a number of prints su 
mitted to the writer 
criticism. In the va 
majority of cases gor 
negatives, or what mig 
have been good negativ: 
Copyright. of interesting subject 
which in all probability tl 
respective producers of the prints will never have an opportuni! 
ot photographing again, are spoilt by over-development, that | 
developing them to too great a degree of density. It is not to | 
supposed that little travel records, such as we Dave in mind, a 
required to rival serious pictorial work in an attempt to sugg 
atmosphere or in the mystery of soft lighting; but it is n 
well to produce one’s high lights as harsh white spots devo 
of all detail, or one’s shadows as impenetrable black mass 
But this is what results from using a developer of full 
strength, and the fact that most ‘‘snap-shot” negatives inclit 
towards under-exposure of course contributes to the same effect. 
Hence, safety may be found in what is known as “stand” 
development; and the possibility which this offers of developing 
a dozen or so plates or films at a time is no small advantage, 
if one has returned from foreign travel with a great number 
of exposures to develop. There are many formule for “ stand 
developers, the chief principle in all being a very weak solution ; 
and so a ready-made one-ingredient developer, as_rodinal 
I part to 200 parts water, or ten times the normal quantity, 
will be found suitable. Development will probably occupy 
two and a-half to three hours. Yes, it does seem a long time; 
but it is not suggested that you should remain in attendance all 
that time. ‘The plates or films are to be placed vertically in a 
large vessel containing the developer, this being covered ovet 
with a box lid or an inverted developing dish, and left to 
themselves. Strange as such a means of developing may 
seem, it is not too much to say that with most amateurs a fa 
higher average of successful negatives will result from this 
automatic development than if each one were personally 
controlled. A. Horstry Hinton. 


STUD FARM. 


the road. Lord Marcus 
Beresford has perhaps for- 
gotten more about horse 
and their managemen 
than it ever falls to the 
lot of ordinary mortals to 
acquire; sothat itis almo 
superfluous to say tha 
everything about the stu 
is eminently practical an | 
thoroughly adapted to th 
successful rearing of bloox 
stock. There are in a 
about sixty-two boxes fi 
mares, and an exceilei 
feature of the establisl 
ment is a roomy ridin 
school, 150ft. long by 50! 
wide, down one side « 
which is a row of twelv 
boxes, and | think a 
breeding — establishmen 
should, if possible, ha\ 
one of these riding schoo 
somewhere on th 
premises ; they are inval 
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ble for stud purposes, 
nd more than useful 


r exercise in bad 


eather. What may 


called the four home 


iddocks are excellent 


every way; they are 
my, each of them 
ing twenty acres in 
tent, and thoroughly 
eltered all round by 
e well-grown hedges 
ough which no cold 
nds can blow; and 

pasturage is de- 
ledly good, with a 
e undergrowth, and 
kept carefully free 
m all taint, the 
user grass being fed 
with bullocks at the 
per season, while 
manure is carefully 
noved. This latter 
caution, by the 
y, is absolutely 
‘essary if land con- 
ntly used by horses 
to be kept sweet and 
1\olesome. Three 
»s hold court at the 
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ath Stud-—Worcester, Pietermaritzburg, and Florizel I]. We 
close to the stallion boxes, and Worcester comes first for inspec- 
n. He isa good coloured chestnut horse, foaled in 1890, and 
longs to the No. 12 family; he has plenty of bone, stands on 
rt legs, and shows great reach and power a!l over. At one 
e his temper was not altogether desirable, but all that is 


'’, A. Ronch, 


a thing of the past, owing to judicious treatment; he has his 





liberty in a paddock 
whenever it is fit for 
him to do so, and he 
is perfectly quief and 
steady in the stable 
and at his duties; he 
was a good race-horse 
himself, and won many 
races, amongst them 
the City and Suburban, 
carrying 8st. 12lb.; he 
has up to now sired 
many winners, includ- 
ing Countermark, who 
won the July Handi- 
cap at the Second July 
Meeting at Newmar- 
ket, and who, if I am 
not much mistaken, 
will prove _ himself 
before long to be one 
of our very best 
“sprinters.” Wor- 
cester is standing at 
the very moderate fee 
of 20 guineas, and only 
half of that amount 
for the dams of win- 
ners. And now occurs 
NOVIA. Copyright what really looks 
like an extraordinary 

coincidence. Just as I am going to the next box to look at 
Pietermaritzburg, | hear a step on the gravel path, and, looking 
round, I see the friendly face of Major J]. E. Platt, who bred the 
horse at his Bruntweod Stud, and sold him as a yearling at the 
Doncaster sales to Mr. G. D. Faber for 2,000 guineas. The 
major’s presence was explained by the fact that his motor-car 

had for some reason refused to go on working on such a 
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hot day, and, finding himself with a 
little spare time on his hands, he had 
come to have a look at the horses. It 
is only a small ‘trait,’ but it tends to 
show the genuine enthusiasm of Major 
Platt for all connected with thorough- 
bred horses and their breeding. Pieter- 
maritzbure is, I think, a horse that 
does credit to his breeder; he is a good 
bay horse, with black points, and com- 
bines plenty of power with undeniable 
quality ; he stands on short legs, is 
well ribbed up, and a noticeable point 
about him is the excellent slope of the 
humerus bone. ‘This is often quite 
overlooked by buyers of horses, but 
it will be found that in all animals 
whose frame is calculated for rapid 
motion this bone is set on a much 
more vertical slope than in animals of 
slower speed. Look, for instance, at 
the position of the humerus in the 
skeleton of agreyhound. Pietermaritz- 
burg belongs to the No. 2 family, and 
breeders would do well to bear in mind 
that he comes of a tribe which get good 
race-liorses early in their stud career, 
and that it is not probable that he will 
long remain at the very moderate fee 
of 25 guineas. Tlorizel II., the pro- 
perty of Ilis Majesty the King, comes 
next, and is a really beautiful brown 
horse, with capital back and_ loins, 
nice flowing lines on top, great length and reach, strong racing- 
like quarters, and is very good to follow. He is full of class, 
and shows quality all over, as, indeed, he ought to do, con- 
sidering his splendid breeding. He was a first-class race-horse 
himself, and in his first season at the stud he became the 
sire, amongst others, of Volodyovski, the winner of the Derby; 
Doricles, winner of the St. Leger; and Macintosh, who was 
unbeaten as a three year old. Both this horse and Pietermaritz- 
burg have had their subscription list quite full this season, and 
their present condition and appearance reflect the greatest credit 
on the care and attention bestowed upon them by Mr. F. Small- 
wood, under whose guidance we wander off to look at some of 
the mares in the paddocks. Almost the first two that we come 
across claim more than passing attention, for they are the 
property of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and are, so to speak, 
the foundation-stones of a stud to which one and all of us most 
sincerely wish success. The first of themf is Luscious (9), by 
Harpenden or Royal Hampton (the latter, if one can judge from 
appearances) out of Alveole, by Crafton. She is a nice stamp of 
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MODERN AGNES. Copyrignt 
mare, has a yearling filly by Florizel II., and is in foal to Pet 
simmon. The other is Gold Paste (10), by Althotas out oi 
Macaronea, by Macaroni. A very good-looking sort 1s this mare, 
standing on short legs, with fine length and rein; she shows 
plenty of quality, and is a very good bay in colour. Racing ha: 
always been a pastime of Royalty. We Englishmen are proud 
of the successes on the Turf of horses bred and owned by ou 
King, and a right hearty welcome is waiting for the first victory 
of the colours of H.R.H the Prince of Wales. : 
That little mare is Eider, formerly the property of Mrs. 
Challoner; she is quite on the small side, but had the gift ot 
tremendous speed, which up to now she has entirely failed to 
transmit to her offspring. She has been a bit of a traveller in 
her time, having been to India and back again. Not far from 
her is Lily Palmer, a really good stamp of a young brood mare : 
she could go a bit herself, and, besides winning, ran well on mor: 
than one occasion. She is in foal to Persimmon. I understand thi: 
mare is for sale, and she is quite worth looking at froma breeder's 
point of view. Ice Maiden, a beautifully-bred mare, by Kenda! 
out of Lonely, is in foal to 
Pietermaritzburg. Biscuit, the 
property of Mr. Keeping, ha: 
a racing-like chestnut filly by 
Pietermaritzburg, and is again 
in foal tothat sire. The capita 
photograph of Modern Agne 
shows us ar almost typical type 
of brood mare, with plenty o 
bone, remarkably short canno! 
bones, wide hips, good depth 
and well-placed shoulders. A 
nice foal by Persimmon is trot 
ting about behind her, and sh 
is again in foal to him. Tha 
sturdy youngster whose dan 
carries her ears in such a pecu 
liarly characteristic fashion 1 
by St. Serf out of Schoolgit 
who is herself by Orion out o 
Mr. Musker’s. famous mar: 
School Book. Beautiful as M1 
Kouch’s picture of Mi Novi 
is, it is by no means flattering 
for she really is a lovely mar 
by Sweetheart out of Kenda 
Lass, and some portion of hi 
eood looks has been hande 
down to her chestnut foal | 
Worcester. Applemint, b 
Minting out of Fallow Cha 
is the property of Mr. H. 
King; she is a really goo 
mare, and has a very racing 
like daughter by Worceste 
This youngster stands on gw 
limbs, shows plenty of qualits 
Copyright and should certainly rac’ 
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Syphon, who seems to think that too much attention is being paid 
t) Applemint, is a nice St. Simon mare, and her first foal is 

very promising young Worcester. Trying hard to flick 
off the flies is a nameless mare, bred in Australia, by 
Easset Law out of Duchess of Kendal; she was one of a 
Jot of yearlings sent over from the United States by Mr. J. B. 
Jiaggin in 1898, and bought by Mr. H. J. King, her present 
cwner, for 200 guineas. Her chestnut foal by Worcester shows 
creat promise of growing into a good one, and her yearling filly 
by the same sire is a big raking youngster with plenty of 
ne, and is not deficient in class. Knee deep in the fragrant 
p sture is a bay yearling filly by Mimic out of Applemint, and I 
¢. not think anyone can wish to see a more beautiful young mare; 
seis a good rich bay in colour, with a white star, and is quite 
o e of the old-fashioned short-legged sort, with excellent back 
a.d loins, is very smoothly turned, has good arms and second 
t ighs, is well let down, and very good to follow. Like many of 
b r sex, she knows how good-looking she is, and not content with 
or very hearty appreciation of her merits, follows us about and 
ros her pretty muzzle against us, as though to say, ‘* What is 
t!e use of looking at the others when I am here?” Mr. H. J. 
ik ng is much to be congratulated on possessing such a lovely 
fi y. Completely dwarfed by this high-class young lady is the 
y arling daughter of Matchmaker and Schoolgirl; very small 
i: leed she is, perhaps too small, but the galloping lines are there, 
a’ d perhaps she will win one of the first of the new four-furlong 
sc ambles. So busily occupied in eating 
is the chestnut filly by Orvieto out of 
L are that she does not even move when 
we try to make her trot on; but there 
is a great deal to like about her. A long, 
low youngster, with plenty of bone and 
cepital back and loins, she is sure to 
race, and looks like following in the 
footsteps of her near relation Comedian, 
by Mimic or Orme out of Blare, who 
won the Chesterfield Stakes on the 
day following my visit to Heath Stud. 
All the stock are well and healthy, and 
the excellent condition in which they 
are must go a long way towards re- 
warding Mr. F. Smallwood for his 
unceasing care and attention. It may 
interest breeders to know that by the 
constant application of ice to the 
head, he succeeded in saving a foal 
attacked by the terrible convulsions 
which are only too well known to 
those engaged in the rearing of blood- 
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A WATER GARDEN. 

E have received several letters of 
late asking for information about 
water gardens, with special refer- 
ence to Nymphaas, or hybrid 

Water-lilies. As this is a subject of general 
interest to horticulturists—we use the word in 
its broadest sense—we consulted one of the best authorities on this 
interesting phase of open-air gardening, Mr. Townsen:, who has charge 


W. A. Rouch. 


of the collection of Sir W. J. Farrer, Sindhurst Lodge, Berkshire, and his 
advice is here given. A water garden, to be enjoyable and interesting, should 
look as natural as possible, and a very pretty way is to have small, irregular 
pools, running from one to the other, and the overflow carried off by a 
winding ditch. The ponds in which the Nymphzeas are grown should 
contain them only, as, when other plants are used, it is difficult to keep the 
Water-lilies in order, and the effect of the beautiful flowers is destroyed. As 
there are so many delightful shades of colour in the Nymphzeas, there 
is no need for mixing other plants with them, There should be a good space 
of closely-mown turf round the ponds containing Water-lities, in some places 
amounting to a few yards, in others to a few feet, so as to avoid formality, 
The flowers are so varied in form and colour that half their beauty would be 
lost if they could not be examined closely, and many that are quite distinct 
would be considered identical when seen from a distance. The ponds for 
Nympheas should not be too large—a pond about 2oyds. by Ioyds., or even 
less, is a suitable size—and should be irregular in shape. A 10.1nd pond looks 
too formal. The centre should be about 2ft. deep, with a depth of rft. at the 
edze. If puddling is required, an extra depth must be obtained, to allow for 
the clay, and a good layer of mud for the Nymphzas to root into. In some 
places a cement bottom or sides will be required, and if cement is used, a 
good layer of sand should be placed over it, about 1ft. deep, for the Nymphzeas 
to grow in, and in this case the depth must be regulated accordingly. In the 
dccp water the strong-growing Nympheeas should be planted 8ft. apart, and 
in the shallower water round the sides the less robust varieties can be plat ted 
4/. to §ft. apart. Of course, many of the Nymphzas would cover a much 
ser space; but a prettier effect may be obtained in these small ponds by 
keeping the plants within bounds and getting as much variety as possible. 
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NOTES ABOUT WATER-LILIES. 

Water-lilies for Deep Water.—A good selection may be obtained from 
the following varieties, which are very hardy, and succeed well in most gardens, 
In the deep water, which should be rSin. to 2ft. in depth (this is quite deep 
enough for the strongest varieties), plant out 8ft. apart. Choose from the 
double variety of the common Water-lily, namely, plenissima; N. odorata 
gigantea, a very early variety, with large white flowers suffused with delicate 
pink on the outer petals, but it does not bloom in autumn; N. o. maxima 
or tuberosa maxima, the large white flowers of which are tinted with green 
on the outer side of the petals—this will flower until quite late in autumn; 
N. Marliacea carnea, one of the finest of all Water-lilies for deep water, the 
leaves large and dark green in colour, and the flowers of quite a flesh tint; N. M. 
rosea, which has flowers of much the same colour as those of carnea, but they 
are of a different shape, more double, and the leaves are smaller—it has long 
slender stems, and is a charming Water-lily; N. M. albida, the finest white 
Water-lily in cultivation—the flowers are often Sin. to 1oin. in diameter and 
milky white in colour; N. M. chromatella, primrose yellow; N. M. candida, 
N. colossea, N. gladstoniana, white, the flowers standing well out of the 
water; N. gloriosa, bright rose; N. tuberosa Richardsoni, pure white, and 
N. t. rosea, soft pink, are also recommended. The majority of these are in 
the catalogues of nurserymen who include Nymphzeas in their collections, and 
are well known by name, as they have been recommended before in these 
garden notes, 

Water-lilies for mare Shaliow Water.—Yhe following are recommended 
for water of a depth of 1ft. to 18in., and the plants may therefore be grown 
closer together, namely, at a distance of 4ft. to 5ft. apart: N. odorata rosea 
(the Cape Cod Pond Lily), rose pink, very fine; N. o. rubra; N. 0. alba, 
white, but rather delicate in growth; N. 0. minor, white, a charming plant 
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for shallow water or a tub; N. o. sulphurea, sulphur yellow, the flowers 
standing 6in, to gin. out of the water and resembling a large Cactus Dahiia ; 
N. caroliniana; N. Marliacea ignea, the flowers large, carmine red in colour, 
with fiery red stamens—one of the brightest and best of the red varieties ; 
N. Laydekeri rosea; N. L. lilacea; N. ellisiana; N. lucida, vermilion and 
violet, and the stamens bright orange, very fine; N. Seignoureti, orange red, 
with golden yellow stamens, the flowers thrown up well above the water; 
N. robinsoniana, purple-violet, reddish orange stamens, very fine; and last, 
but certainly not least, the two prettiest of all Nympheeas for tubs and smali 
ponds, N. pygmza ani the variety Helvola. The former is the smallest- 
flowered Nymphzea in cultivation, writes Mr. Townsend, and has white 
flowers; it should be planted in shallow water. Helvola has the smallest 
leaves of any Nymphea; the flowers are pale primrose and produced in 
abundance; it is a gem for shallow water or a tub. Mr. Townsend’s 
alvice is, if the stream intended to supply the Nymphzea pond runs very 
quickly, only allow a small quantity to flow through, as then it will be 
warmer, and the plants will thrive all the better. Other shallower pools 
may be made in which tne water can vary from 3in. to gin. in depth, and 
these will accommodate a large number of aquatics; the overflow from these 
can be carried away in a winding ditch, which can be made very pretty with 
the growth of native and foreign water and bog plants. 


RANDOM NOTES. 

The Flame Nasturtium (Tropeolum speciosum).—It is a great joy to 
the earnest amateur when this quixotic plant can be coaxed into behaving 
respectably. The writer has tried on many occasions in former years to get 
a nice growth of leaves and those wonderful scarlet flowers which seem like 
bits of flame let loose, but without much success. It has now happily 
established itself on the north side of a hedge, and is sending its shoots 
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amongst the shrubs with such vigour that in a few years this must be a 
living mass of colour, and the secret is that the roots are cool. Tne Flame 
Nasturtium delights in a bracing air; the writer is certain that failures are 
due to the soil being hot and unprotected from the sun’s rays more than 
from any other cause. It is so fine a climber in every way that no effort 
seems too great to win success. 

Rose Mamin Cochet on a@ IWall,—A_ well-known Rosarian writes: 
“The vigour of this beautiful Rose is often embarrassing when it is bedded 
out, but this is noi the case when it is against a south wall. Here we may 
find it growing to a height of 6ft. very quickly, and the warmth from the 
wall results in flowers of more perfect shape and colouring than are obtained 
from a bush plant. Walls sometimes seem covered with quite useless subjects. 
Few seem to think that many beautiful Roses may fill these positions, Tea 
Roses, usually called ‘ Dwarf,’ being quite vigorous enough to cover a space 
of roft. in height and as much across in the course of time.” 

Layering Carnations.—\t is quite time Carnations were layered if they 
are to be planted out in late September, which is the best season in the whole 
year. This operation has been explained before, and to do so again would 
be mere repetition; but a word may be said for the best of all white varieties, 
has a strength of stem, Icaf, and flower that quite 
eclipses that of other varieties, and the flowers are sweet, broad, and do not 
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split the calyx. The writer has a bed of it, and is delighted with the snowy 
purity of the blooms. It remains for some weeks a feature of the garden. 
Hybrid Briar Rose Una.—We saw this beautiful Rose a few days ago 
in the nursery of Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt, the raisers of this and 
Una has come 
to stay. A bed of it has been planted in the Royal Gardens at Kew, and is 
illustrated in ** Trees and Shrubs for English Gardens”; the bed is 7oft. in 


many other Roses that give pleasure in the English garden. 


circumference, and contains only fifteen piants, thus showing how strong the 
growth is, and how abundant the flowering. A well-known Rosarian writes of it 
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as follows: ‘* Of the many early-flowering garden Roses that hybridists have 
given us, Una must be regarded as one of the best. .The tawny yellow tea 
like buds expand into flowers quite gin. across, bearing two rows of cream 
white petals. The flowers are in clusters of from three to six, and appear al 
along the growths, if these are left alone. The growth of the plant is brias 
like in its strength, but shows its hybrid nature in the reddish foliage, wood 
and prickles. Una would be a delightful Rose to mingle with the Penzan 
3riar or Carmine Pillar, and I think hedges of this kind will be much i 
request. A raised bank of good loam, planted on top with Una, an 
just left to run wild, would make an excellent Rose hedge. There is no forn 
in which such Roses are better displayed thar in arched growths, and, o 
course, one makes this possible by planting on raised banks.” 

The Crimson Lamask Rose.—This is not the old Damask Rose, buat : 
We noticed it recently in Mr. Charles Turner’ 
nursery at Slough, where it was raised, and where it was growing as a lo 


better one altogether. 


leafy hedge, brightened with hundreds of large intensely crimson flowers 
each of which was almost 5in. in width. It has the merit of flowering before 
the majority of Roses, and it stands apart from all others through it 
wonderful colouring. An award of merit was given to it by the Roya 
ITorticultural Society last year, and the Rese deserved the honour. 

Summer Planting of Own-root Roses,—Uere is a note which shoul 
be acted upon at once, and it recommends the summer planting of own- 
root Roses. The soil is now warm, and when the Koses are put in they quickly 
become established. We are now writing of plants from cuttings rooted las! 
March. These should now be in 5in. pots, and by autumn will have bee: 
grown into quite strong specimens. Put plenty of grit into the soil where th 
plants are to go, and work it well, but do not plant very deep. It is a 
inistake to suppose that own-root Roses require a rich diet; they simply want 
a fine porous soil to enable the delicate roots to penetrate it and establish th 
plant. Pinch off all flower-buds, and avoid undue strain upon the growth. 


A MIDSUMMER SINGER. 


HO among us isnot familiar with the 
continuous, whirring *‘ song” of the 
cicada, or, as he is more commonly 
but erroneously called, ‘ locust” 
(Tibicen pruinosa), that dry rattle 

that fills the air during the late summer and 
early autumn, and is such a component part 
of the warmth and drowsiness of an August 
day? But are we all as familiar with the singer 
and the earlier stages of his existence? Un- 
doubtedly not, for but few of us really know 
our common smaller brethren among the animal 
and insect kingdoms; and yet the life history of 
any living creature should be of interest to us 
all, and especially so to those who love Nature 
and her works. fi 

The cicada belongs to the family Cicadida, 
which family, to quote Dr. Howard, ‘is a group 
of large insects containing very many _ tropical 
species. Their 
bodies are large, 
witha wide,blunt 
head, and with 
prominent eyes 
on their outer 
angles. The head 
has three ocelli, 
placed  triangu- 
larly on the sum- 
mit, between the 
compound eyes, 
and the antennz 
consist of a short 
basal joint sur- 
mounted by a 
bristle which is 
divided into 
about five segments. The 
tropical forms are some- 
times brightly coloured, 
but the species with which 
we are most familiar are 
usually marked with black.” 
The “song” is produced by an 
intricate mechanism, which 
beats upon a drum-like mem- 
brane. The sound thus made 
is magnified and intensified by 
air chambers in the insect’s 
body until it has a carrying 
power and volume that is 
remarkable coming from so 
small a creature. This song, 
rising upon the sultry air of 
harvest-time, has given to 
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the singer the appropriate name of “harvest- 
fly.” Although we often weary of the monotonous, 
vibrating whirr of the cicada’s music, should 
we lose it there would be something missing 
from the completeness of an autumn day, 
when all Nature seems to stand still for 
a while to listen to the huge orchestra 
of insect musicians, of which the harvest- 
fly is the day soloist, the katydid forcing 
its way into that prominence at night, with 
its cackling, dogmatic voice, like an old woman 
scolding. 

Our day soloist commences his performance 
upon a low key, often so soitly that it cannot be 
heard at more than a few feet distant, but, 
rapidly gaining in volume, it soon rises to a pitch 
that carries the sound a long distance. Wilson 
Flagg says of this insect: ‘* The most skilful 
musician could not surpass his crescendo and 
diminuendo, the 
song beginning 
low, usually high 
up in the trees, 
and increasing in 
loudness until it is 
almost deafening, 
and then gradu- 
ally dying away 
into silence.” Ihave 
spoken of these 
insects as ‘‘singers,”’ 
and called _ their 
music a ‘song’; 
but this is not, 
strictly speaking, 
correct, for they are 
instrumentalists, if 
anything. As that consummate 
philosopher and deep — thinker 
Aristotle said long years ago: 
‘No living creature hath any 
voice but such only as are fur- 
nished with lungs and windpipes.” 
And it is certain that no sound 
ever issues from an_insect’s 
mouth. Anyone can find the 
instrument upon which the cicada 
performs by examining one of 
the insects. On the under-sides, 
at the base of the abdomen, are 
two parchment-like leaves cover- 
ing acavity. These are the drum- 
heads, and by vibrating them with 
increasing rapidity the insect pro- 
duces his music. 
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The cicada’s eggs are laid in twigs and small branches of 
ive trees. These are pierced to a considerable depth by the 
ovipositor, which is driven into the wood at an acute angle. In 

jese punctures the eggs are deposited in rows, and in this the 
isect accomplishes all the harm to the tree that can be attributed 
.o him. When, in two or three weeks, the larva hatch, they 
are small, ant-like creatures. They fall 
to the ground, and immediately burrow 
deep enough to be below frost line. There 
they live and grow, feeding upon the rootlets 
and other vegetable fibre in the soil until 
the following summer, or so it is supposed. 
When the change to the pupal state is made, 
or how long the insect remains in that 
state, 1s not accurately known. In fact, 
there is much of the early life history 
of this interesting insect that has yet to 
be learned. It is supposed to be an annual 
species—that is, producing one generation 
annually, the larva entering the ground one 
summer and the perfect insect emerging the 
next. This has never been satisfactorily 
proved, however, and it is entirely possible 
that they may take several years to mature, 
and the great numbers and_ the inter- 
mingling of generations account for their 
appearance every year. When the imago, 
or perfect insect, is ready to emerge, the 
pupa works its way upward to the surface 
of the earth, usually in the early morning, 
seeks out the most convenient tree or post, 
tlimbs it to a height varying from 2ft. to 
30ft., where he affixes himself by firmly 
driving his claws into the bark or wood, 
and then, after a few minutes, or sometimes 
even hours, of rest, a remarkable trans- 
formation scene is effected. With a few 
contortions, and, seemingly, considerable 
exertion on the part of the pupa, the skin 
splits up the back from the base of the 
abdomen across the length of the thorax, 
and up to and between the eyes. Very 
THE INSECT AND gradually the imago pushes its way out, 
HIS DISCARDED back first, until the split is pressed 
SKIN. wide open, when the head is withdrawn 

from the case, and the first part of the 

operation is completed. After a three or four minute rest, 
for a renewal of strength, operations are resumed. The 
transforming insect now leans outward, hending well over back- 
ward, and, with his feet well braced against the forward part 
of the pupa case, he gradually pushes himself out until he 
is nearly free; then, doubling forward, he reaches upward, 
and grasping the bark of the tree above the case, pulls the 
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remaining portions of his body from the now discarded skin 
which protected him so well during a very important time of his 
life, but for which he has no further use. These pupa cases 
are very common objects, adorning the trunks of our trees 
during late summer, for they remain attached to the bark 
long after the imago has escaped. The insect, alter having freed 
himself from the skin, crawls up the trunk for a short distance, 
and there he remains for several hours to gain strength and 
allow his wings to expand and become dry and stiff, so that he 
may enter well prepared upon the duties of his short perfected 
life. At first he is a peculiar-looking object, his wings so 
wrinkled that, toa novice, they would not appear 
as wings at all; or, if he did suspect them of 
being so, he would certainly think — that 
they would never be of use to their owner. 
Gradually, however, they straighten out and 
grow until, within half-an-hour, they are 
hanging straight and = smooth, but © still 
altovether too weak to be of any practical use. 
A little later they close against the insect’s 
sides. The entire insect at this time is of a 
light green colour; but slowly this darkens, as 
his outer skin or shell hardens, until, in the 
course of two or three hours, the colour has 
changed to a very dark olive green with black 
markings, while the wings have become trans- 
parent, grass green at the base and for a short 
distance along the outer edge, and havi 
prominent black veinings. 

Our friend will now soon leave his perch 
for his short battle with the world, and it is 
usually much shorter than Nature really 
intended. Some day, while you are listening 
to his song among the foliage of the trees, you 
will hear it cut short with a dismal squawk, 
and could you now see our little friend, you 
would find him in the toils of his arch-enemy, 
the digger wasp or sand hornet (Sphecius 
speciosus), who has suddenly pounced upon 
him in the midst of his singing, and, with a 
quick sting, has injected a poison that paralyses 
him, and keeps him indefinitely in a comatose 
condition; in fact, a natural embalming fluid. 
What a wise provision of Nature is this, for the 
wasp, by a good deal of struggling and hard 
work, carries her victim to her hole in the 
ground, where she deposits him in a chamber 
prepared for his reception, some Ioin. or 12in. DRY/NG HIS 
below the surface, and where, after having WINGS. 
laid an egg on his body, she will leave him, 
filling up the hole with the dirt originally dug out and piled 
outside, so that nothing else may get in. ‘Thus her young larva, 
which will hatch from the egg in a week or so, is provided with 
enough living food to last him until he is ready to pupate. 
This, in the carrying out of the universal law of Nature—the 
survival of the fittest—is the sad fate of a large majority of our 
cicadas. 

This is a typical life history ofa harvest-fly from the time he 
leaves the ground until he goes into it again under different 
conditions. I sincerely trust that some serious worker in the 
realms of entomology will soon learn his earliest history, and will 
then give his knowledge to the world at large. 

L. W. Browne. 
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OLSOVER is a castle perched high in the air upon a 
beak of rock, a landmark for many a mile of the valley 
of Scarsdale. The site is one which, in the old and 
troubled times, could not have long remained without 
its castle to crown it, and the castle, once built, kept 

Bolsover a notable place until Cromwell’s cannon ended the day 
of English castles. The Domesday Commissioners wrote down 
Bolsover as in the hands of that William Peverel of the Peak 
whose name gave Sir Walter Scott a high-sounding title for 
aromance. Romance had, long before Sir Walter’s time, been 
busy with William Peverel, whom the Elizabethans, undis- 
couraged by the absence of supporting facts, described as a son 
of William the Conqueror by the daughter of Ingelric, the 
founder of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Putting aside this scandal in 
a pious family, we have William Peverel as lord of many manors 
and owner of a great part of the city of Nottingham. He is 
followed by another William Peverel of Nottingham, his son or 
grandson. ‘This second William was one of our commanders in 
the great battle of the Standard in 1138. He was a partisan of 
King Stephen, losing his castle of Nottingham to Maude, the 
empress, who set William Paganel to keep it. Nottingham must 
have been an uneasy holding for the empress’s forces, for on a dark 
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night, during Paganel’s absence, the old lord came home again, 
stormed his own castle, and drove Maude’s men from the town. 
But King Stephen’s was the losing side to hold by. In 115: 
Henry of Anjou was strong enough to make a grant of Peverel’: 
lands to Ranulf, Earl of Chester, who got little good of them 
seeing that he died the same year, and, if we may believe the tale 
of the country, poisoned by him whom he had _ supplanted. 
Peverel knew that his cup was full, and when Henry moved 
North in 1155, the acknowledged king of England, the lord o 
Bolsover hurried to the safety of a monastery, and changed his 
helm for the greater security of a shaven crown. Evena shaven 
head might not keep a man from the vengeance of Henry o 
Anjou, as an archbishop was thereafter to learn, and as Henry 
drew near William Peverel gathered up the skirts of his monk’s 
gown and fled before his enemy; fled away so fast and so far that 
he is never heard of any more. 

Bolsover Castle and all other pieces of the great Peverel 
holding stayed with the Crown until Richard the Lion Heart 
gave Bolsover and the Peak to his brother John.» In John’s own 
reign the castle was in the midst of history. It was held for the 
king and taken by his barons, and in the year of the Charter 
John won it back again. After this time, many governors ruled 
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at Bolsever, for it 
was deemed un- 
wise that this 
strong place should 
be allowed to pass 
from the Crown’s 
own keeping. In 
the fifteenth cen- 
tury its importance 
was failing. 
Edmund of Had- 
ham, Earl of 
Richmond, and 
founder of the 
Tudor line, died 
seized of it, and 
Thomas Howard 
had a grant of it 
when he became 
Duke of Norfolk. 
His son’s attainder 
brought Bolsover 
back to the 
Crown. Under 
Edward VI. it 
came to the 
Shrewsbury 
Talbots. George 
Talbot, who had 
Lolsover, was a 
figure in that long 


chain of marriages linked with the famous Bess of Hardwicke. 
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a handsome 
widower, the 
captain of Eliza- 
beth’s guard, an 
office which 
notoriously de- 
manded a neat leg 
anda brave figure. 
Sir William was a 
lion in the toils. 
His lady, who 
seems to have 
looked forward 
without hesitation 
towards future 
matrimonial ad- 
ventures, cozened 
him into making a 
will which carried 
their inheritance 
away from those 
of his own family, 
and became, 
within reasonable 
time, his widow. 
If we may believe 
the letters of 
her last husband 
concerning 
her, there followed 
a period during 


which scandal fed upon the reputation at Court of this widow by 


Elizabeth Hardwicke, daughter of John Hardwicke of Hardwicke, calling. It was silenced by her marriage with George Talbot, 


made her first venture in matrimony with a squire named Robert 
Barley of Barley, at whose death she wedded, as his third wife, Sir 
of Chatsworth, ancestor of the Dukes of 
When Cavendish was 


William Cavendish 
Devonshire and Dukes of 
gathered to his fathers, the widow chose out Sir William St. Loe, 


Newcastle. 


Queen’s ear.” 


the sixth Earl of Shrewsbury, another widower, who soon 
wearied of his bargain with a ‘wicked wife, who tattled in the 
Assuming, with reluctance, that our virgin Queen 
and bright occidental star had an ear for scandal, surely no one 
could have brought more tales to it than this lady who had 
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carried her charms so often to market. On the same February 
day which saw Talbot married to Bess, Talbot’s son Gilbert, 
afterwards the seventh Earl of Shrewsbury, was married, as a 
boy of fifteen or sixteen years, to Bess’s daughter Mary Cavendish 
of Chatsworth. Gilbert Talbot, a Knight of the Garter, and 
Elizabeth’s Ambassador to Henri Quatre, made a lease for a 
thousand years of Bolsover to his brother-in-law, Sir Charles 
Cavendish, who bought it outright in 1613, and began to build 
the new castle. At this time the ancient hold, of which the 
second Peverel was probably the first founder, must have been 
ruinous and downfallen. We have no picture of it, and whilst 
the new castle covers its ground we can but guess at the ancient 
lines. A single relic remains in the archway of the early thirteenth 
century, which joins the mass of buildings now in ruins to the 
wall without the keep. Sir Walter Scott found an admirable 
enough subject in his Cromwellian ‘ Peveril of the Peak”; but 
if he had come across them, surely the legends and stories of the 
older Peverils might have inspired a romance as thrilling and as 
full of interest as ‘* Waverley ” itself. What would the world 
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not have given to have secn his version of life in Bolsover Castle 
during the stirring days of the fifteenth century ! 

Popular legend credits Bess of Hardwicke herself with 
much of the building of Bolsover. She had indeed the hearty 
passion for building which took so many of the rich folk in the 
years of the English Renaissance, and for so many of her eighty- 
seven years was she at her house-building, that the word went 
round that death would pass her by so long as trowels and hods 
were busy upon her palaces. The end came with a bitter frost, 
during which her masons stood idle, and with that the sands of 
the wonderful old lady ran out. She had survived her fourth 
husband—it could not be otherwise; but the querulous Talbot 
had lingered unreasonably, and at his death the courting time of 
3ess of Hardwicke was over. She died some five years before 
the new work of Bolsover began. 

At a time when the great English houses were being 
rebuilt in the new fashion, which, as the rhyme has it, was ‘‘ more 
glass than wall,’”’ Sir Charles Cavendish, enamoured of the past, 
or seeing that a house at Bolsover should in the fitness of things 
be a place of strength, chose 
the outlines of an ancient keep 
or main tower for the first of 
his new buildings. It is this 
keep which stands to- day 
sound as its builder left it. It 
rises sixty feet square, with 
three storeys above ground, its 
tower overtopping all around 
it; its north-western face is in 
the wall of the inner ward or 
bailey, which, although the 
like plan was doubtless followed 
in the older castle, must have 
been rebuilt with the rest, 
for the chambers within it are 
of the seventeenth century. 

The basement of the tower 
has the kitchen and_ offices, 
with groined vaults and pillars, 
and here it is to be noted that 
the Gothic fancy of Cavendish 
did not stay at the building 
plan, for we have in_ place 
of the usual Jacobean beams 
and brackets good stone vault- 
ing work from capital and 
corbels with good carven 
bosses, work whose quality 
might be approved by a 
thirteenth century clerk of the 
works. The ornament has no 
leaning towards antiquity, as 
will be seen by our pictures of 
some of the many beautiful 
fireplaces which remain the 
ornament of deserted rooms 
from which nearly all the 
panelling has been carried 
away. One of the best of these 
fireplaces bears the aris of 
Cavendish impaled with those 
of Basset, the family of Sir 
William’s first wife. That in 
the Star Chamber, so called 
from its starred ceiling, has a 
great shield with the garter 
about it supported by the two 
talbot hounds of Talbot. The 
arms give us another glimpse 
of the antiquarian mind of the 
builder, for this shield which 
commemorates the Talbot 
lords of Bolsover has in place 
of the familiar lion of the house 
the bends borne by them far 
back in the Middle Ages. 

Sir Charles Cavendish died 
in 1617, and the work went 
on for many years under hi: 
son, Sir William Cavendish. 
In 1619 King James, who lay 
at Welbeck, visited the new 
work, not, it may be, withou 
memories of his  wretche 
mother, who had been for 
while prisoner and guest to th: 
Talbots at the old hall « 
Bolsover in the course of tha 
Fs pilgrimage amongst prison 
“counTRy LiFe. which ended at Fotheringhay. 
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From this time the history 
of Bolsover is in the life of 
Sir William Cavendish. In 
his youth this man had marked 
the Court as the orchard in 
which he was to shake the 
tree, and his policy brought 
him in the end to high places 
and their discomfort. From 
King James he hada viscount’s 
coronet, and the earldom of 
Newcastle came from King 
‘harles in 1628. In 1633 King 
‘harles was at Welbeck with 
he splendid Court of his earlier 
years. Wonderful pomp sur- 
ounded the King in these 
Derbyshire wilds. Ben Jonson 
iimself devised the costly 
nasque of ‘ Love’s Welcome 
it Welbeck,” and the second 
masque of ‘** Love’s Welcome 
it. Bolsover,” played when 
Xing and Court came to the 
ew buildings to a glorious 
jinner upon which £4,000 was 
quandered. But Cavendish 
vas playing desperately for 
lace and money, and_ the 
4,000 of his dinner bill was 
ith him a deliberate cast 
pon the red. When his hand 
ame nigh the bottom of the 
ag the luck turned. Places 
nd sinecures came in plenty. 
le was made Privy Councillor 
nd Governor of Charles, 
rince of Wales, whose educa- 
tion he planned upon a modifi- 
cation of the old Persian 
cheme by which a_ prince 
should be taught to ride, to 
hoot with the bow, and to 
speak the truth. To ride 
William Cavendish might well 
teach him, for the tutor was 
the chief expounder of the rites 
of the ancient manege, and the 
Prince came from his hands 
“the handsomest and most 
comely horseman in the world, 
and as knowing and under- 
standing in the art as any 
man.” For the rest, Prince 
Charles was taught that high 
policy of the realm demanded 
of him constant and 
assiduous courtesy to all 
women, to whom the _ truth 
is not commonly told, and 
later years showed the 
Prince in this, too, no inapt 
scholar. 

The beginning of the war 
found the courtier justified of 
his Bolsover extravagances. 
As a rich man and a great 
lord he took the field, and 
made a respectable campaign 
in the face of Hotham and 
lairfax. But the yellow Press 

the seventeenth century, with 
its pamphlets and lampoons, 
{ lowed him with criticism of 
which my lord was impatient. 
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At Marston Moor he carried no 


baton, charging as a private gentleman at the head of a troop of 
c:hers, and soon afterwards he washed his hands of the war, 
siiling to Hamburg with his two sons and his brother, away in 


dadgeon from “the laughter of the Court.” The Marquess of 
‘ewcastle, as he had been created in 1643, was content sullenly 
t» watch the end from oversea, dwelling in Antwerp and 
¢ nsoling himself with his great book on horsemanship, whose 
<lendid plates make it still the prize of the book-collector. He 
bd left England with £90 in his pocket, having lost, according 


~ 


t his lady’s story, a fortune of near a million, figures which 
sveak eloquently of the courtier’s trade under a Stuart 
nonarchy. But he does not seem to have come in his exile to 
that pinch of want which harassed many cavaliers on their 
travels. A man of letters married to a literary lady, the time 
passed, and at the Restoration he returned to have his marquessate 
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of Newcastle changed for a dukedom and to be greeted as the 
Loyal Duke in respect of his somewhat nice and grudging loyalty. 
His second wife, Margaret Lucas, of a family whose sons were 
valiant and whose daughters virtuous, added to her inherited 
virtue the qualities of a fantastic blue stocking. Her Duke and 
she made plays and wrote verses and philosophy together, but 
Pepys's words, ‘¢a mad, conceited, ridiculous woman, and he an 
ass,” give us that light-hearted Court’s view of this old-fashioned 
couple, and the Duke retired at last to Bolsover. 

It had gone ill with Bolsover during the war. The Parliament 
men from Sheffield marched upon it in 1644 and took it with little 
opposition, giving the garrison “fair and moderate articles” of 
surrender. In it were great guns, one of them an eighteen- 
pounder, six score muskets, with pikes, halberts, powder and 
match. The Parliament put its own garrison into Bolsover, but 
at the war’s end an order came to level it and sell the stones, 
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It may be that no great market was to be found in this remote 
corner for building stone to be carried from this cliff. In any 
case, Bolsover, although injured by assault and n2glect, still stands. 

The long building on the terrace which wiis begun in 1628 
is now in woeful ruin. But the riding school and buildings at 
the angle of the terrace remain in better case. Ihe tower, as we 
have said, is still sound. Could its panelling be replaced and fires 
burn once again on its hearths, we have in Bolsover Castle a 
beautiful English home which might again be the seat cf a 
lord loving the renaissance in art and indifferent to the draughts 
which play about the buildings on the bleak cliff of Bolsover. 
The garden with the clipped hedges and walks is ready for a new 
welcome to a king, and the kitchen in which were baked and 
boiled the fantastic luxuries of King Charles’s dinner lacks but 
pots and pans. Nevertheless, Bolsover is given over to time and 
is a place deserted for ever. 


THE LADIES’ BATTLE. 


Y all report, the ‘ Ladies’ Battle,” which extends 
throughout the fashionable world and its purlieus, 
rages with an ardour ever tending to desperation. 

The conflict is unceasing at this season of the year, and 
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every encounter, it is said, reveals a firmer resolve in every 
individual woman to be deterred by no consideration of 
expense from holding her own in hats and gowns. Indeed, the 
competition is as much in expense as charm. The natural 
consequence ensues. War-prices- were passed years ago, and 
have since been doubled. To produce any effect the expenditure 
of shot and shell is enormous; as is sadly felt in many cases 
toward the close of the season’s campaign. Such a period is now 
approaching; and finding among my papers a long letter on the 
subject (from a lady’s hand, but I know not whose), with a good 
ceal of solacing and profitable matter in it, I venture it for 
publication.—F. G. 


. . . After all, dress in England—fashionable dress—is 
cad must be expensive, because it is an exotic. Paris fashions 
re about as natural to us as Parliamentary government to 
Paris; and if the results to us are rather less disastrous, it is 
because we have wealth and independence enough to react upon 
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our teachers, and make them teach us what they think we want 
to hear. 

\ Parisienne dresses naturally, spontaneously adapting 
modes to her own personality—a follower but not a slave of 
fashion; whilst the Englishwoman is aping a style evolved by 
women of another race, complexion, figure, living under another 
sky and with different habits. 

It may sound strange, but in sober truth dress in Paris is 
simpler and cheaper than in London. There it is natural, un- 
forced; here, a struggle to reach a foreign and unnatural standard 
not unlike the French craze for sport: the average English- 
woman knows as much about dress as a French bourgeois of 
fox-hunting. 

Lacking a Court, or a powerful Society, Parisian modistes 
are too dependent on English and American clients and upon the 
faster set of Paris. These patrons, of course, give the laws to 
those who live to please them, and too many good houses are 
given up to the production of models for foreign markets and 
for the stage, with bad results for the best traditions of French 
taste. When one asks who will probably buy some “ creation” 
overwhelming in its elaborate magnificence, the answer is, 
‘Some buyer for an English shop, or it will be worn on the 
stage.” It is a source of much quiet amusement to watch the 
satisfaction of some over-dressed parvenue fresh from Paris 
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sweeping by in a dress which no respectable Parisienne would be 
seen in, for the effect of all this is to make the best I’rench taste 
extremely quiet and unobtrusive. 

This spring I ordered a silk gow. for Ascot from a good 
Parisienne dressmaker. I awaited battle on the flounce and 
furbelow question, prepared to capitulate to so superior a force. 
Instead, they were merely suggested, but it was as madame 
wished. A plain skirt beautifully cut was always in good taste: 
and so it was. No one looking at that dress could have said 
that it cost much or little; it raised no envy or malice, | hope; 
was graceful and unobtrusive—everything, in fact, that an ideal 
gown should be. Now, an Englishwoman goes to her dress 
maker, usually with a friend (I have seen that friend many 
times), full of the sense of ignorance and crushed individuality 
which is inspired by a Harley Street specialist. She believes she 
is to be made charming, and believes it none the less Lecause it 
may be impossible. She sets out to get a lovely gown where a 


Frenchwoman would get a gown in which she shou!ld look 
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is least French, but I can buy myself a 
ready-made turn-out in Paris any day 
for half the price I should pay in Eng- 
land and be ready to face my fashionable 
sisters without quailing. Take this as 
an example of what the dressmakers’ 
charges have risen to. Alady lately told 
me that her sister, who is on the stage, 
and known not only for the beauty but 
the real good taste of her gowns, ordered 
a cloth dress and hat to match to wear 
on the stage. It was handsome, but not 
extraordinary in any way, and the bill 
came in for fifty pounds, to the buyer’s 
sincere disgust. 


YOUNG PHEASANTS 
AT WORTH PARK. 


WNERS of pheasant-shooting 
will, in future days, remember 
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as among the very best and the very 
lovely. Then begins the old tale of constructing an ornament, worst ever known in the rearing-field. The contrast between 
when modiste and client between them blazon colour upon last year, when the third week in June saw the death of at 
colour, metal upon metal, or else the client passively submits least 30 per cent. of the young pheasants in the coops on most 
to be “upholstered” in a “ Louis XV.” or “ Empire’ suite manors, and that of the present year, when nothing whatever 


as the mode may dictate. It is this 
blind following of set rules and whole- 
sale furnishing en saite which gives the 
look of upholstery so exactly. The 
wearer is really a mannikin, a_ lay 
figure obeying the letter without com- 
prehension of the spirit. 

To realise this one has only to see 
an Englishwoman in the saddle, on the 
moor, in a boat, or by the fire after 
tea in winter in a tea-gown; she is 
then in her natural element, wearing 
things she herself has evolved for the 
purpose for which she uses them. 

It may seem a paradox, but the 
English are more artistic in dress than 
the French. Gowns that echo some 
long-ago fashion, Gainsborough hats, 
“‘picture ’’ gowns of all sorts, we excel 
in these; but whatever further powers 
of dress may be dormant in us have 
been stifled from above by that Parisian 
autocracy which spreads its influences 
over a comparatively small circle, leav- 
ing the rest of us in outer darkness. 
A country church is from this point of 
view a woeful spectacle. But if we 
have lost the art of national dress, 





and become slaves to the fashions of — Copyright COOPS IN THE REARING-FIELD. “COUNTRY LIFE.” ; 
an alien people, we are in a parlous - 
state. The best outlet is found by those who are ready to com- went amiss with the weather, and the young birds ‘‘came on” 
promise, taking the best ideas of both countries and mixing as they might do in a keeper’s most blissful dream, shows how 
them with brains. The natural French dress genius goes below much chance has to do with success in getting up a big stock of 
race and appearance. I am myselfeverything to look at which game. Still, very much can be done by care and system even 

in the worst seasons. As an example 


jwe may cite Worth Park in Sussex, 
Which is an exceptionally interesting 
estate from the point of view of shoot- 
ing, besides containing one of the finest ' 
houses, and one of the most elaborate : 
gardens in the county of Sussex. It 
is heavily wooded; but the proportion j 
of pheasants shot there is, perhaps, 
‘the heaviest to the total area of the 
‘shooting of any place outside Nor : 
tiolk. The estate covers roughly some 
3,000 acres. Yet on this, by carefu 
breeding and management, an averag 
of between 5,000 and 7,000 pheasants . 
is shot in a season, and in one record 
year the bag was 10,326. The figures 
are perfectly astonishing, and show ) 
what can be done with care, thought, 
and good shooting, for the stocl 
must be killed down pretty closely 
compared with the total, or the wood 
would become tainted. The soil i 
a: not light either, but clay on top 
s% It dries quickly, however, thoug! 
sticky after rain. This does no | 
Cop yright MARKING FOR THE GRASS. "COUNTRY LIFE.’ greatly matter to the birds in the 
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rearing-field, as the situation is always chosen 
not on the freshly-cut ground in the woods, 
but on grassland which has a thick growth, 
covering the earth so closely that the clay 


cannot “ball”? on the chicks’ feet. It is 
nown in iong lines, the cut part being a 
ecreation ground and feeding area for the 


yults, while the long and waving grass on 
ther side gives them shelter to run into, and 
rovides a vast amount of natural food, which 
eeps them busy and active in seeking it. The 
‘ns used are mainly black Brahmas and buff 
rpingtons, Wyandottes being objected to for 
veral reasons. 
What may be called the “fixed machinery” 
r rearing is rather elaborate at Worth. The 
gs are partly bought, and partly picked up on 
estate. The sitting-boxes are arranged in 
ir tiers at the back of roofed sheds, built 
rallel with each other, between which, 
nning transversely, are runs for the hens to 
yve into when not on their eggs. These, 
\wever, are not now much used, it being 
ind better to make movable feeding-pens with 
ttle hurdles and wire, the hurdies leing 
iced lengthways, and the wire stretched toa 
ight of 4ft. above them. The hens, of which 
re are some goo, are turned into these pens 
‘ry morning to be fed and watered, ten being 
»wed to each pen. 


ym for the hens 
run about, 
atch, and pick 
insects. The 
yund is a large 
iss. field, sur- 
inded by wood. 
rom 700 to 800 
hens are sitting at 
cne time. The 
number of eggs 
paced under each 
depends to some 
extent on the size 
of the hen; some 
are allotted only 
ifteen, some as 
taany as nineteen. 
\Vhen the eggs 
are about to hatch, 
half of those under 
the bird are put 
into an incubator. 
This reduces the 
risk of the chicks 
being trampled 
upon by the hen, 
and also lessens 


A 
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the time during which healthy and early-hatched chicks have to 
be kept in the nest, while weaker ones are getting free of the 
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A long trough for food and another 
water stand in each compartment, in which there is ample 
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As an instance of the independence of bad weather which 
a well-selected rearing-field secures, it may be mentioned that 





THE FEEDING-PENS. 


RUNS. 





last year, in spite 
of the cold and 
wet, an average ot 
seventeen chicks 
was reared out of 
every nineteen put 
out; but the rain 
Was not quite so 
continuous In 
Sussex as in the 
Thames Valley. 
The next diffi- 
culty, after suc- 
cessfully rearing 
the poults, is to 
induce them to go 
up to roost at 
night instead of 
“pigging.” They 
first learn to use 
their wings, as a 
rule, when turned 
into the coverts, 
with the coop set 
in the ride as a 
“home.” Thev 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” find that thei 


wings transport 


them faster than their legs at feeding-time, and when once they 
learn to fly horizontally they take to perching on low objects, 
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such as rails and faggot-stacks, almost auto- 
matically. This is the first step; but, as the 
hens, their foster-mothers, do not teach them to 
iy up, they are naturally slower in learning 
than are young wild pheasants, with their 
parents to set them an example. At this time 
wild birds are quite able to forage for them- 
selves; but tame birds need rather more plentiful 
feeding than when in the rearing-field They 
are growing fast, and their flight feathers, which 
vrow at a surprising rate, make almost as great 
demands upon their system as does the increase 
of their bones and bodies. Their natural 
inclination is to draw gradually to the open 
ground in the wood, where the felling of last 
year and the year before took place. Some 
keepers do all in their power to induce the 
birds to stay round the particular coop in which 
the hen who brought them up has her abode. 
But there is a great deal to be said for letting 
young pheasants learn their own way about a 
wood, if it is a big one, and the feeding can be 
done to a great extent on the open ground which 
they naturally draw to. Gapes has been far 
less prevalent this year than might have been 
expected from last season’s wet ; but, of course, 
no large rearing-fields are wholly free from it. 
One of our illustrations shows the use of a 
* puffer,” by which powder is being blown 
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into a suspected coop. Among the chief dangers when the 
poults are moved into the coverts and the coops set in the 
rides is that of an invasion of vermin after the mowing grass 
is cut and the hay stacked. The stoats and weasels, with 
cats, and even rats, move on from one hayftield to another 
until the quantity of standing grass left is small. Then they 
make a “trek” for the woods and coverts almost in a body, 
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and ground which was quite free from them suddenly becomes 
filled with vermin, which travel very considerable distances 
to reach these desirable havens. Tie only plan is to maintain 
traps (covered) at every possible place of entrance, by which 
means the invasion is, as a rule, arrested. A few stoats in a 
wood just filled with young pheasants work almost incredible 
havoc. Weasels are nearly as destructive, and, when once 
established in the covert, rather more difficult to catch. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


INCE the time of Richard Jefferies there has been a great 
deal of writing which may be described in the French 
phrase, en plein lair, but, like the haggis of Christopher 
North, it makes some ‘fine confused feeding”; for 
there is no subject in which so much confusion of 

thought reigns alike in the minds of those who write and those 
who read. The most characteristic fault of the authors is that 
they do not discern where their own gift lies, but produce a 
jumble of diverse and contradictory matters. It would be 
amusing, if not instructive, to classify open-air writers and the 
work they attempt. The material is abundant, but easily mapped 
out into distinct sections, as the picturesque, the instructive, and 
the sporting. So the writers, too, are easily classified. First of 
all we might put the man who has a smattering of science and is 
mainly bent on expounding the modern doctrine of evolution to 
the vulgar. Perhaps the most skilled exponent of this kind of 
work was the late Mr. Grant Allen, who in a most interesting 
manner could treat of a flower or an animal, and show its relation- 
ship to its environment, how it grew out of this or developed 
into that, and, in a word, fitted into the harmonious scheme of 
things upon which the doctrine of evolution depends. It would 
be invidious to dwell too much on living writers, or we could 
mention several who are following out the lines of the late 
Mr. Grant Allen. 

Now another species of open-air writing is ‘that which 
has been described as word- painting or poetic prose. 
Where these phrases are applied, it may be observed they 
cenerally mean the most utter verbiage that is to be concocted 
out of the English tongue; for here you have the most beautiful 
and the most difficult of all writing, and he who attempts it with 
no real gift, but only a dim wish to follow certain models, is sure 
to come to grief. For he deals as a poet deals with Nature. He, 
too, aims at explaining the harmony of things; but, whereas 
the scientific man is concerned to expound the principles 
and working of a material body, which might be likened to 
a piece of mechanism—that is to say, he shows how the rock, 
the tree, the fish, the birds, in short, all objects, animate and 
inanimate, have the same origin, and are related to one another 
in remote or direct degree—the poet writer is more concerned 
with what we may call the spiritual harmonies, the blending of 
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colour with colour, the intertwining of perfumes and voices, and, 
indeed, all that is sensuous in the world, seeking in each its own 
beauty, a beauty that is not confined to mountain or stream, 
but bathes even the town, street, and the factory in its light. It 
will be found that the most skilful in this art are those who have 
spent their childhood under the open skies, and carry with 
them mencres which grow more beautiful as they recede 
into the distance, and at first were 
begotten of scenes rendered still more 
exquisite by the happiness proper 
to healthy youth. The imagina 
tion that can body forth these inwar« 
visions is in kind that which furnished 
Shakespeare with such phrases a: 
** Look how the floor of heaven is thicl 
inlaid with patines of bright gold,” oi 
with that succession of images occurring 
in the same play describing ‘A nigh 
such as that in which Dido stood upo 
the wild sea banks.” It is the sam 
that supplied Homer with those meta 
phors drawn from the ocean, th 
sky, and the earth, which no succeedin; 
poet has ever surpassed or equalled fo 
beauty. 

And because the writer of th: 
beauties of Nature has so lofty a goa 
before him, the fall is the greater of hin 
who attempts it without the necessar: 
equipment. There are subjects o1 
which any writer can make what 1 
familiarly called ‘decent copy.” I 
he attempt little, he cannot fail t 
any great extent; but if he attemp 
much, then he only furnishes anotic 

"COUNTRY LIFE.”  ijlustration of the saying that th: 

step is short from the sublime to th 
ridiculous. A third species of open-air writer, less ambitiou 
than either of these, is concerned with what we may call the 
romance of country life. He will generally be found to be grea! 
on old fashions, old customs, old methods of hunting. He 
procures for you the rustic as he used to be in the Restoration 
plays; he finds you a man who is as proud of his horse and his 
hound as a Georgian squire. His squires are all Westerns o1 
Boobys, his parson an Adams or a Trulliber, and his ploughmen 
invariably gape and grin. Of course, in this we do not refer to 
the sporting journalist who goes out with hounds, or follows the 
otters, or takes part in a badger dig, or pursues any of the other 
manly pastimes which Englishmen still indulge in; far less do 
we refer to those members of the “sporting Press” who are 
concerned with what may be called match games, including 
everything that lies between billiards and ho-se-racing; but in 
every case we allude to the writer whose ambition is beyond 
journalism, and who wishes to impart more or less of a literary 
flavour to his work. 

One of the most interesting of the sporting kind of open-air 
book that we have come across for a long time past is Wild Life 
at the Land’s End (Murray), by |. C. Tregarthen. It deals 
mostly with sport of an old-fashioned kind. The quarry hunted 
are those long familiar in England. The hero of the book, if it 
be proper to describe him in that way, isan earth-stopper named 
Andrew Stephens, to whom we are introduced an hour afte: 
midnight, when he is leaving his cottage on the outskirts o! 
Madron, a lantern in his hand, and a rough terrier following at 
his heels. Here follows a vivid account of a night’s earth 
stopping, which could not possibly have been written except by 
one who more than once had accompanied the stopper on his 
rounds; and, indeed, the chapter with its sporting account of a 
run is evidently the work of one who knows the fox and his 
ways, who has inherited that love of venery which inspired a 
writer in the days of Queen Bess, who says of Reynard that: 
“He crosseth brooks to make them lose the scent; he slippeth 
into coverts to steal out of sight; he casteth and coasteth the 
country to get the start of the way.” Next the otter i; taken 
up and treated in an equally familiar manner, and the only point 
of criticism is that we do not think even a Cornish earth-stopper 
could go out to see an otter with the certainty of succeeding. 
Perhaps it is in defereace to the growth of the humanitarian 
sentiment that he allows the otter, after a splendid run, to 
escape; though, on the other hand, he may, of course, be one o! 
those literal-minded persons who write what they conceive to be 
the exact truth about a hunt without considering whether 
the ending should be happy or tragic. For our own part, 
we confess that, after reading an account of a hunt where 
a stout fox or an otter has held out gallantly for several 
hours, our sympathies veer round from the hounds to the 
quarry, and if he should escape hurt, all the greater is our 
satisfaction. 

From the otter we pass naturally on to the badger, where 
again the writer is vivid and interesting and good throughout. As 
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a specimen of his writing we quote the passage, describing how the 
badger was tailed : 

‘** With a cry that thrills man and dog but does not daunt the quarry he 
calls on Vixen and Nell to seize the badger, and stooping the instant its 
attention seems occupied by the terriers he tries to seize its tail. Quick as 
lightning the supple creature, shaking off the dogs, turns on him, just 
missing his hand as suddenly withdrawn, Fired by failure and desperate from 
the nearnes: of the brake, now scarce two yards away, Andrew renews the 
attempt, and this time getting a firm grip of the tail, lifts the heavy beast 
clear of the ground, and totters and staggers under the weight, but by an 
effort recovers his balance and holds his prize at arm’s length. Then, 
raising it above the mouth of the canvas‘big which Sir Bevil and the keeper 
are holding open with trembling fingers, he twirls the writhing, snapping 
brute round and round and piunges it into the sack. It was the work of a 
few seconds, but the exertion brought the sweat to the earth-stopper’s face.” 

Next we have a very lively account of a hare and his 
adventures; but Wat does not seem to us to have been done quite 
so successfully as his carnivorous field-mates. There is an 
extremely interesting account of a visit to the seal-caves on the 
coast of Cornwail. We have been at several adventures up on 
the Sutherland coast, where the ‘‘selkie’’ used to be a common 
object of pursuit. He comes in great numbers to the sea-caves, 
and the manceuvre to be executed is to get between him and 
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the water, though the result very often resembles that which 
occurred when Captain Macpherson seized the Antiquary’s 
stick and tried to intercept the phoca. In the North they would 
not attempt to shoot seals, as they seem to have done in Cornwall, 
and this account of felling one of the animals would not be 
credited by the regular seal-hunters: 


*** Stand clear, and don’t fire again !’ shouted Andrew, as he swung the 


hammer preparatory to delivering a blow. My friend jumped aside ; and, as 
the huge brute came within striking distance, the hammer caught it full on 
the head and felled it to the ground. A tremor passed over the body; the 


seal was dead.” 


Legend thereabouts has it that it is impossible to fell a seal by 
main strength; but if the bull may be excused, he has a tendon 
ad’ Achille on the point of his nose, and if you can hit that with a 
smart tap he gives upimmediately. Thus, killing the “selkie” isa 
matter of skill, not of physical force. Indeed, the chapter seems 
to us, in the words of the immortal Sammy, to ‘‘ werge on the 
poetical.”” The rest of the book is more or less padding, and we 
should guess it to have been made up by gathering together the 
flotsam and the jetsam of magazine contributions; but the 
principal papers are well worth the attention of those who are 
interested in the literature of the open-air. 


MY FIRST STAG. 


NDER these now somewhat stereotyped words many 
men, from Charles St. John downwards, have given 
to their readers the account of a red-letter day in 
their lives—a day which stands out brightly from 
the grey perspective of time into which other and 

more important events have vanished. A man can only kill his 
first stag once; and though in after years he may bag all sorts of 
grand heads, I think that none of them has quite the sanie value 
in his eyes as that shabby six-pointer which holds the place of 
honour in his smoking-room. It had always been my ambition 
to kiil a stag; an ambition which a course of Scrope, St. John, 
and Millais had done nothing to lessen. Indeed, often when | 
was supposed to be working, the volume on “ Red Deer,” in Fur 
and Feather, would somehow find its way into my hands, and 
soon I would be roaming the hills and glens of Bonnie Scotland 
in place of reasoning out why Sin A=Cosine B, or some such 
uninteresting matter. 

My first attempt at a stalk was frustrated by a too astute 
‘* beak,” who discovered me after the deer in Windsor Park 
armed with a catapult. My bag was nil; indeed, I never fired « 
shot, although I got a good deal of fun out of it, in spite of the 
fact that that part of my body which is usually supposed to suffer 
when stalking had no exemption on this occasion. Yet I suffered 
on the following day, not during the stalk. 

After this episode my stalking career rather languished until 
September, 1897. On the 18th of that month (memorable also 
:rom the fact that on September 18th, 1696, Frederick of Prussia 
killed a stag with the greatest number of authenticated points on 
record) I killed my first stag. It came about in this way. My 
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father was given two days’ stalking, through the kindness of a 
friend, and let me have the second, whilst I also went out with 
him on the first to see how it 
was done. Looking back on it 
now, I laugh when I think of 
the procession which started 
for the hill. First the stalker 
MacRae, then my governor, 
then a friend K., then myself, 
and lastly the gillie with a 
tracker. Five people! We 
none of us knew much about 
stalking, and I often wonder 
what the stalker’s feelings must 
have been on seeing us. True 
gentleman that he was, he 
never allowed a trace of sur- 
prise or disgust to appear on 
his weather-beaten  teatures, 
though R.’s costume must bave 
rather worried nim. He had 
on a blue serge suit, a white 
linen collar, and leather gaiters 
buttoned over his trousers! 
I will not attempt a description 
of the day’s adventures. We 
did get within shot of some 
deer, but R. was so anxious to 
see them that he stuck his head, 
minus a cap, over the top of 
the rock, in an endeavour to 
get a good view. As he was 
as bald as a coot, the strange 
white object flashing in the 
Copyright sun gave the poor beasts’ 














Horatio Ross. PUZZLED. 
nerves such a shock that, by the time the rifle was out of its 
cover, they were nearly over the march. To make a long story 
short, we returned home stagless and somewhat dispirited, so | 
went early to bed in readiness for the next day. 

At last the eventful morning dawned. Needless to say, all 
my preparations had been made the night before; so by 5.30 I 
was at the rendezvous appointed by the stalker, and we started 
for the forest. On the way, we passed a little cottage inhabited 
by Peter the shoemaker, Peter’s wife, and Peter’s wife’s mother. 
She, by the way, was ninety-nine, and couldn’t talk a word of 
English. Peter’s wife was washing clothes in front of the door, 
but on seeing us left the wash-tub and requested a favour. She 
was rather bashful at first, but finally, on being pressed, asked 
us “to spare Ronald.” Slightly bewildered, I asked who Ronald 
was. He turned out to be “an aaful stout cat, but he never 
took a rabbit whateffer.” I had ideas of my own with regard to 
KXonald’s feelings towards rabbits, as through the glass I had 
seen a mangy-looking bit of tabby fur doing a most scientific 
stalk after one a day or two previously. However, Peter’s wife 
burst into a pean of thanksgiving on receiving an assurance that 
Kkonald’s life should be spared, and we proceeded. )As we went 
up through the birches, | could hear Nature waking all around 
me. Far off an old 
cock called, **Go back! 
vo back! go back!” 
breaking the early 
sullness with his sharp 
command, and_ then 
relapsing with 
muttered grumblings. 
Presently another 
answered his insistent 
calls, and soon they 
were rivalling one 
another on every side. 

After a while the 
light grew stronger. 
Stones and_ knolls, 
before shadowy ana 
vague, began to take 
definite outlines. The 
pale primrose of the 
eastern sky changed 
to a transparent pink 
which faded away into 
nothingness. The 
jagged outline of the 
hills beyond Loch Ness 
grew more distinct 
against the golden 
background, whilst the 
purple of a few tiny 
clouds floating serenely 
in the clear atmosphere 
changed to a quivering 
red. Then a crimson 
bar shot up across the 
sky from beyond the 
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its dazzling contrast; again, another, 
and then the sun rose in all his glory, 
casting long shadows over the wakening 
hills, and calling on everything great 
and small to rejoice. The mists began 
to disperse and to wreathe themselves 
into fantastic shapes, clinging to the 
hill-tops as if loath to leave their beauty 
even for the day. How every sensation 
of that morning’s walk comes back to 
me! The swish of the bracken against 
my legs; the scent of the beather 
sparkling with the early dew; the 
murmur of the burn or the sudden leap 
of a startled roe. A loud ‘“ whirr” 
over my head made me look up, to see 
half-a-dozen black game disappearing 
through the birches. A clearing in the 
trees brought us to a black peaty pool, 
the torn ground and floating bubbles 
showing that it was not so very long 
since a stag had been “soiling.” As 
we left the wood two hoodies flapped 
heavily up in front of us, a dead sheep 
with empty eye sockets sufficiently 
explaining their presence. MacMulan 
told me he expected to find some deer 
feeding down into the wood, and sure 
enough we soon discovered a_ few 
Copyright scattered hinds and one or_ two 
stags. They were all small, but one 
had eight points, although I did not know it at the time. 
He looked enormous to me when I saw him through the glass, 
as he was only about 5ooyds. distant. I was too inexperienced 
then in stalking to ask any questions. Now I| always find out 
from the stalker what his plans are before starting a stalk. He 
is usually only too pleased to tell you if he sees you are keen, 
and it is but poor fun plodding along behind a trained walker 
with no idea of what is going to happen. 

Having watched the deer feeding for a few minutes, 
Mac Millan turned back into the wood, I ineekly following. As we 
went I wondered what the end would really be, and sent a prayer 
to Diana to guide my aim. Should I really go to bed that night 
happy in having killed my first stag! It seemed too good to be 
true. A walk of a few minutes past gnarled birch trunks and 
fallen branches brought us into the open, and the stalker began 
to crawl forward, motioning me to do the same. I was 
clumsily endeavouring to imitate his agile movements, when my 
chin came into violent contact with the heel of his boot. 
Ktemembering former injunctions, 1 stopped dead and remained 
motionless. It was well I did so. On the other side of a dip 
up which we were crawling rose two little heathery knolls 
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a stag walked slowly into view. Yo my startled 
gaze he looked as big as an elephant, and the 
whole scene made an impression on me which 
I shall never forget. It was my first clear, 
uninterrupted view at close quarters of a wild 
stag! One hind leg brought under him; a fore 
leg advanced; the wide, big ears pricked forward 
to catch the first hint of any coming danger; 
the damp, sensitive nose testing the early 
morning air; and the great, soft eyes turned 
down on us as we lay. I thought he was 
bound to see us cowering in the heather within 
soyds. of him; but after a prolonged stare he 
stepped forward a few paces, and then turning 
vanished behind the knoll. No sooner had he 
disappeared than MacMillan picked up the rifle, 
and drawing off the cover, crept rapidly forward 
to the top of the knoll. He shoved the rifle 
into my trembling hands and almost dragged 
me up beside him. “Keep cool and tak’ him 
canny,” he said slowly into my ear; and following 
his glance I saw my stag. He was making 
little fitful snatches at the young heather shoots 
and grass, whilst walking slowly, broadside on, 
down to the wood. ‘ What's the distance?” I 
quavered to MacMillan. **Eichty yards,” Horatio Kess, 
came the reply, and I put the +450 to 

my shoulder. The sight wobbled round and finally rested 
on the red body. ‘Bring it up the fore leg, and, when you see 
brown, fire,” I kept repeating to myself. Through the mist in 
my eyes I saw the leg and the brown above it; then I pressed 
the trigger. The white cloud of smoke from the black powder 
hid everything for a second or two. When it cleared I saw the 
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stag standing looking at us, and felt a sickening sense of dis- 
appointment, ‘Weil done, you! Well done, you!’’ hissed 
MacMillan. ‘ You’ve got him.” All my pity for the stricken 
beast was lost in a sense of triumph as he began walking slowly 
past us with his head down, and I saw a thin red stream trickling 
from his side. ‘*You’d best give him another shot, for fear 
he goes. down to the wood,” said the stalker, 
and this time it was in the right place, and he 
fell dead within 4oyds. of us. 

Hardly had the echo died away when an 
old hind came slinging on to the skyline followed 
by a herd. They came down the hill towards 
us at that loose, easy trot peculiar to deer. 
and we saw that there were a few stags, although 
the majority were hinds. We had just time to 
see through the glasses that there was a nice 
nine-pointer among them before they reached a 
hollow and were lost to view. MacMillan said 
they were making for a pass 2ooyds. distant 
from where we were, so, catching up the rifle, 
led the way. Before we reached the stone from 
which I hoped to get a shot the leading hind 
appeared on a ridge in front of us. The other 
deer rapidly closed up round her, but among 
them was no nine-pointer. I thought it was 
all over as she resumed her trot, followed by 
the rest, the only stags with them being a few 
knobbers. ‘He canna have leit them,” 
muttered MacMillan ; and then, ‘‘ Yon’s him!” 
Topping the ridge was a stag. He looked a 
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my shoulder” presented a ray of hope, and accordingly I did so. 
At the shot he gave a wild leap forward and disappeared. ‘ He 
got it,” said Fanning the gillie; ‘“wull I loose the dog?” 
However, Mac Miilan told him not to, for fear of sending the stag 
into the wood, where we should lose him if the wound were only 
a slight one; so we led the collie up to the place where our beast 
had vanished. ‘There was blood all right, and the dog strained 
hard, pulling the gillie along in his excitement. Then he broke 
from the string, and Fanning threw his arm up and beckoned us 
forward. There lay my second stag, in a little hoilow, with a 
bullet right through his heart and his head hanging over a peat 
hag. ‘ You was a verra lucky shot,’ said MacMillan, with a 
twinkle in his eye, whilst “blooding” me, and though, at the 
time, I thought it one of the very finest shots ever made in che 
history of stalking, I am since more inclined to attribute it toa 
fluke. Perhaps Diana heard my prayer! Anyhow, | had two 
dead stags to my credit, which was the chief thing. Since that 
day I have killed a good many deer, some of them with much 
finer heads. Yet most often do I look at those two, as they hang 
together on the wali, and think of the morning when they lay 
side by side on the purple slopes of that far-off glen. 

Frank DouGtas. 


FROM THE FARMS 
4 Aye 
HorsE and Cow PLouGHING. 

HE photograph on the next page shows a method of 
ploughing which may still be seen on a farm—once 
the giebe land of the parish minister-——belonging to 
the famous estate of the Irvines of Drum. The 
photograph was taken in May, and shows the farmet 

of the Old Manse ot Drumoak—‘‘ Mansie,”’ as he is often called— 
ploughing with horse and cow harnessed side by side. This 
method of ploughing with horse and cow is still carried on in 
some parts of Deeside, but it is fast dying out. The horse 
Bob represented in the picture is-a famous veteran, who so 
long ago as 1872 at the Echt races gave a good account ot 
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himself as a five year old. The horse is now a little over thirty- 
seven years of age, and is still worked by the farmer for two or 
three hours a day, and only a few weeks ago Bob was employed 
taking half a load of hay into the city of Aberdeen, ten miles 
distant—surely a splendid performance for a horse of so great an 
age. The cow is one of the ordinary milking cows attached to 
the farm, eleven years old, and it is said she gives better milk 
because of the work she does. The two animals work in 
wonderful harmony, quietly, and apparently with mutual delight 
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in each other’s company, but it must be told that ‘ Mansie”’ is 
gentleness personified, so does not work his animals more than a 
few hours’ daily on a light sandy soil. 

Tur Cost oF CHICKEN REARING. 

At Reading College some interesting experiments have 
recently been tried for the purpose of discovering how far the 
rearing and feeding of chickens may be made into a profitable 
calling. Of course, this involves finer investigation than is 
required to find out similar results in regard to cattle, but the 
investigations referred to give us a good starting-point. The 
experiments began in February, 1904, and concluded on May 31st, 
when the birds were twelve weeks and one day old, and had 
been fed for an exact period of twelve weeks. Thirty pure-bred 
chicks were chosen for the purpose, they being white Wyandottes, 
as representing the general purpose breeds, and thirty crosses 
bred specially for table purposes. The latter consisted of thirteen 
Faverolle-buff Orpingtons, eleven Indian game-buff Orpingtons, 
and six Indian game-Faverolles. The chicks were taken as 
hatched, without any attempt at selection. Only one bird died 
in the course of the experiments, and another of the same age 
was substituted for it. The financial results are stated to have 
been as follows: 

30 Wire WYANDOTTES. 


17 birds realised 2s, gd. each... whe hb ~ 
Less commission and carriage... —- 8 2 9 
——- 3 2 6 
13 birds retained at 2s. each a5. ee I 6 0 
£3 8 oO 
Less cost of production—Eggs ... Oe oF 
Incubator expenses os .. © 0 82 
Brooder ... cis Eee aye De ee: 
Food = = sick os DAS es 
— sa I 2 10 
Net profit ° a 
30 CROSS-BREDS. 
15 birds realised 3s. 6d. each... he ae 6 
15 birds realise 1 2s. gd. each 2 © 3 
4°23. 9 
Less commission and carriage... wn Oe 9g 
4 60 § 
Less cost of production—Eggs ... “we 3 ¥ 
Incubator expenses xe << © @ BF 
Brooder ... we ae a 8) 
Food ioe ‘ee — .. 0 18 o} 
—_—— i 2 9 


Net profit mo BS 3°33 
Net PRorIr. 
White Wyandottes ... — a .. Is. 6 I-15d. each. 
Cross-breds ... re see cee och: CR, Se Ween. . 
The balance-sheet is interesting, though not altogether satis- 
factory, as nothing is charged either for rent or labour ; and the 
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beginner at pouitry-keeping ought to be warned against the 
dream of making from two to three pounds on every thirty 
chickens reared, because the chances are very much against his 
achieving anything of the kind. It seems that the Faverolle- 
buff Orpingtons were found to have been the most profitable 
cross, and all the birds were of good table quality. 

Tue Markets. 

According to the latest return of market prices issued by 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries prices are being well 
retained for fat stock, and a general rise is 
reported from most of the Scotch markets. A 
firmer trade for sheep is reported from Norwich, 
Wakefield, and Bristol, but elsewhere the trade 
was inclined to be slow. Bacon and pigs were 
both a slow trade, except at Carlisle. Prices 
of wool remain unchanged at Bradford, the 
reporters stating that the amount of actual 
business passing is only very limited, and for 
the present there is no further indication of 
wool getting dearer. At Lewes, where 40,000 
fleeces were offered, prices showed an advance 
of three-halfpence a pound on last year. At 
Ipswich, where 10,000 fleeces, and at Bury St. 
Edmunds, where 18,000 fleeces were on offer, 
demand was not so brisk, and prices hardly up 
to expectations. In dead meat there has been 
a considerable rise in prices, particularly in the 
chilled and frozen varieties. This is attributed 
to the strike in America. Danish and Dutch 
sellers for the first time during several months 
have been attracted to send meat to London by 
the higher prices offered, but, probably owing 
to the hot weather, a drop followed. A slight 

Copyright = advance in English and Irish butter is reported 

from J-ondon and Liverpoo!, and the butter 

trade is generally steady. A plentiful supply of cherries and 

gooseberries is arriving, but prices for the latter are low. | Early 

varieties of English apples are now on the market, and foreign 

plums are plentiful. Vegetable marrows are selling at low rates, 
and English early potatoes have fallen in value. 


AUGUST MAGAZINES. 


N the Nation v1 Review Mr. W. L. Courtney writes of ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Tragic 

Sense” inamanner that might be described as one of intense quotidianism. 

The article abounds with such trite and hackneyed remarks as ‘‘ Shake- 

speare is much too much of an artist to, etc.” ; ‘‘ There is one passion 

ruinous when in excess—the passion of Jove”; ‘* Antony finds his 

destiny in a woman with a past” (!). The whole essay recalls a line of 
Pope concerning the sort of people who ‘‘rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
In the same number Mr. Alfred Austin writes of the late Mr. Watts, and the 
Rev. Lord William Cecil puts in a plea for the tramp. It is directed against 
officialdom and the casual ward, and the summing up is as follows : 

‘** And as to the idler and the traveller, if the State is to help them at 
all, let it help them by giving them food and lolging in return for labour 
justly calculated. But let each side deal fairly with the other, and do not 
let the State therefore make them labour more than suffices to earn 
the eightpence which would pay for a meal and bed at the lodging- 
house. Or, if all this be impossible, let the casual ward be closed, and let 
private charity do that which is its bounden duty to do if the State does not 
free them from the burden, namely, feed the hungry and house the homeless. 
And let this systematic harsh dealing with the poor be like the whip of the 
madhouse and the filthy prison, things that belong to the unenlightened 
past.” 

In the Fortnightly Review the most literary article is ‘‘The Kiss 
Poetical ” by Norman Pearson. The author finds most of his most brilliant 
citations in the works of William Le Gallienne and the late Mr. Buchanan. 
Iie shows a curious neglect of the old ballads such as 


**O gentle wind that bloweth south 
From where my love repaireth, 
Convey a kiss from his dear mouth 

And tell me how he fareth.” 

Or 
**O had I wist before I kist 
That love would be so ill to win, 
I’d locked my heart in a case of gold 

And pinned it wi’ a siller pin.” 
And *‘ Ae fond kiss” and a hundred other fine things are omitted to make 
room for the bards with brave names and others of a like calivre. On Mr, 
Balfour’s leadership of the House of Commons Mr. Iwan Miiller writes an 
unstinted eulogium that is not very illuminating. At bottom Mr. Balfour is 
**an auld Scots laird” with the weaknesses no less than the virtues of the 
class. It appears that at first Mr. Balfour felt no particular call to politics. 
His fastidiousness shied at the contact with common people necessitated by 
facing an election, only ‘‘ My Uncle Robert thought I might be of use there.” 
The article might have done very well for a D. 7. ‘‘ tombstone,” but as long 
as the subject of it is teaching for the country—not ready for an epitaph—we 
have a right to expect more frankness and more insight on the part of his 
apologist. Mr. Francis Gribble writes of George Sand and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Dr. Munford’s paper on deterioration is rendered out-of-date 
by the issue of the Committee’s report. 
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In Longman’s Magazine, Mr. Andrew Lang, talking of the genealogy 
of the horse, says, ‘‘ Nor do I believe Suetonius, who says Julius Ceesar rode a 
*harger which had toes”; but why not? About two years ago the photograph 
f such a monster was shown to the present writer and offered for publica- 
on; it was withheld only in deference to the wishes of the celebrated stud 
to which it had been born, the idea being that its appearance might 
rejudice the fair fame of the establishment. The other contents of the 
; agazine are commonplace, 
Mr. Barron’s fine quarterly, the 4zcestor (Constable), would be quite 
th the price charged for it only for the fine reproduction ‘‘ Hugh 
(artwright of Malling, 1592,” which faces the second page. It adorns a 
] arned article on the family of that name. Of the four wills given in the 
1 xt article, that of Robert Baran (proved in 1400) is remarkable in its 
icitude for ‘‘ Hawys myn wyf,” and that of Sir Thomas Latymer Knight, 
39, for the minute funeral directions given in it. The others are not 
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ss curious and valuable. Most of the articles are more for reference than 
mediate reading, but an exception must be made in favour of the one on 
ostume in the fifteenth century. This is charmingly illustrated. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRUIT AS FOOD. 

'To THE EDITOR OF ‘‘COUNTRY LIFR.”] 
Your readers will, I think, be interested in the question of dietary just 
at this time of the year. In winter people need quite different food from that 
which is best in summer, and now, when summer and autumn are upon us, 
with their wealth of fruit and grains and nuts, we are reminded that the best 
medical authorities of to-day unite in advising people to replace their heavy, 
meaty meals by the products of the orchard and the harvest-field. This is the 
time of year when ‘‘the fruit cure” can be practised for the cure of gout, 
rheumatism, nervous breakdowns, and chronic headaches without going 
abroad for the purpose. Milk, eggs, cheese, cream, clotted cream, 
junket, and other delightful foods, render the fruitarian dietary pleasant and 
H. E. Grecory Browne, Hon. Secretary 
Fruitarian Society, 145, New Kent Road. 
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MARKET-HOUSES. 

[To THE EpIToR OF ‘‘ CounTRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—I have greatly admired the beautiful photo- 
graphs of Dunster Castle and village that you published 
lately, and was particularly pleased with the picture 
of the old Yarn Market. It strikes me that many of 
your readers would be glad to see a collection of similar 
photographs of these pretty old market-houses, relics of 
other and more leisurely days than these, and I have 
lite doubt if you were to ask for photographs or lists of 
sinilarly picturesque market-places you would receive a 
number. Perhaps you may be interested to see the 
accompanying photograph of one of these fine old 
buidings in Salisbury.—P. S. 

[We are pleased to receive the photograph, and 
hove to include it in a series. —ED. ] 





HEDGEHOGS. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
S'x,—The accompanying photographs represent an 
o'| hedgehog and her five young ones, and the old 
h-dgehog brooding the same. This particular nest 
\\ts situated in the bottom of a haystack, and both old 
d young were discovered by a fox-terrier dog, which 
mediately commenced to scratch them out; the whole 

were, however, rescued and photographed alive. 
he youngsters, though only a day or two old, and 
lite blind, were very fidgety and restless, and 
was almost impossible to get the whole lot 


} 
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to be perfectly still altogether. Hedgehogs bring forth their young throughout 
most of the summer months, and I have found them half-grown at the 
beginning of November The nest may be looked for almost anywhere 
where there is plenty of cover, such as thick fence-bottoms, bank-sides, heaps 
cf leaves, haystacks, etc. Personally I have never found more than five in a 
litter, and often only four. When first born the young hedgehogs are quite 
Llind, and the spines are represented by soft white hairs,which, however, very 
speedily begin to harden. If the old one and young be removed, and kept 
together in confinement, she will alm>st invariably devour them; this has 
happene with me several times. The actual nest itse’f is made up of leaves, 
grass, or whatever material is nearest at hand. One that I found was a mass 
of kolly leaves—a very appropriate surrounding for the home of the hedgehog. 
They are usually known in the country as urchins, very frequently being 
called prickle-back urchins, and the readiness with which the gipsies seek them 
out and cook them is well known. With the pros and cons. of the 
question as to what harm they do to the game preserver, 
I fear I have not space to deal, and I have for 
years been waiting in vain to get a photograph of one in 
the act of sucking a cow—an offence which is so often 
laid to their charge. —OXxLEY GRABHAM. 
HEDGE MUSTARD. 

{To THE Eprror oF ‘**‘Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—According to ‘‘Gerarde” some kinds of the 
Thlaspi tribe—a/zas wild mustard—were in his day called 
in French sézevé sauvage, probably corrupted into the 
local name of ‘‘senvy.” In reply to J. E. Hawkins, 
Staunton Court.—E. W. 











[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNnTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—I am much interested in the contribution to local 
nomenclature of hedge mustard which Mr. J. E. Hawkins 
has kindly given. I venture to suggest that senvy has 
some connection with the German word senf = mustard, 
and, indeed, with the Greek oivamt. This is a mere 
conjecture, but it would be interesting, if there is any- 
thing in it, to trace the links between oivame, senf, 
and senvy, and to discover if there is an A.S. word 
which corresponds. Since my letter of July 23rd, I have 
been told that the ordinary English name for the weed is 
**charlock ” or ‘‘ charlicx,”” and I see that Webster gives 
charlock the following derivation: A.S. caerlice, the latter 
part may be for the A.S. leac, leek, and the same as in 
hemlock (Bot.), a plant of the mustard family (Sinapis arvensis), which 
springs up as a weed in wheatfields (London), I have also discovered 
in a seventeenth-century dictionary, which I have in my possession, under 
the list of herbs, quaintly set forth by the compiler: An herb called 
countrey-mustard—Thlaspe, thlaspi, thlaspidion. On referring to Liddell 
and Scott I find under GAaoms: A sort of large cress, the seed of which 
was bruised and used like mustard, perhaps our ‘‘shepherd’s purse.” 
Shepherd’s purse was, of course, renowned for its medicinal properties, 
and the leaves are, I believe, boiled and eaten as a vegetable in America ; 
but it seemsto me more probable that OAaomis and hedge mustard and 
“*countrey-mustard” are one and the same. Perhaps some of your readers 
can throw further light on the subject.—BEL1tA SIDNEY WOOLF. 





[To THE EpiTror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—In south-west Lancashire, particularly the Hundred of West Derby, 


hedge mustard is called ‘‘ charlock ” and ‘‘ ketlocks.”—W. E. G. 


(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CouUNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—In reply to the enquiry which appeared in your issue of July 23rd for 
the local names of hedge mustard (Sisymbrium officinale), Arfog meddygawl is 
the name by which the plant is known in Wales, In some parts of the 
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We have no infor- 
mation as to the local name for the plant in Cambridge- 
shire. Should your correspondent desire general infor- 
mation respecting hedge mustard, a good account is to be 
found in ‘* Familiar Wild Flowerz,” Vol. IV., page 73, 
published by Messrs. Cassell and Co. Another species 
is called London Wild Rocket, on account of its having 
sprung up in great profusion immediately after the Great 
Fire of London in 1666.—J. & J. Co_LMAN, Lrp. 


country it is known as_ bank-cress. 





FOXGLOVE. 

**CountrRY LIFE.”’] 
Sik,—-I notice in your issue of July 23rd a figure of a 
foxglove, and a letter respecting it from Colonel Smith- 
Rewse. 


A CUKIOUS 
[To rne Epiror oF 





I think it possible that it may have been raised 
from American seed, as I saw many with precisely the 
same peculiarity in the beautiful gardens of the hotel at 
Del Monte, near Monterey, in California. I have briefly 
described them in my book, ‘*A Round Trip in North 
America,” page 107.—THEODORA GUEST. 


LAVENDER GARDENS. 
{To THE Epiror oF **CountTRY LiFk.”] 
Hlow few people know the beauty of a lavender 
garden—nothing but lavender! Those who only know 
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lavender as usually seen growing inscattered bushes have no 
idea how it gains in brightness and effect when grown in 


masses, 
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lor at least two months and a-half it is a waving sea of grey-blue 
Db D> / 


blooms; in the sunlight a shimmering sea of indescribable shades of palest 


Parma violet, lightest blue, and softest grey. 


A haunt of innumerable bees, 


which come from every quarter; the air is laden with the sound of their 


drowsy hum, and with the sweet scent of the lavender. 


Asa 


thing of beauty 
and a joy for ever,” no other kind of garden can come up to it. 


In winter 


the herbaceous border is either a desolate wilderness or else a tidy desolation. 


In the bedding-out garden there is often nothing 
to be seen but empty beds of bare, cold, brown 
earth ; but the lavender garden in winter is a mass 


of close, strong, grey foliage. As spring advances 
towards summer, and the flower-stalks are thrown 
up, the garden grows every day in beauty till the 
time of full bloom and perfection arrives, lavender 
having the advant: 


Ad 


re over many other flowers of 
Grass paths, in‘er- 





lasting for so long a time. 
secting the garden, show up the colouring well, 
and, as in the photograph, carry the eye on to 
the park beyond. <A few lead from the 
at the side of the house down to the little 
from the park and 


steps 
terrace 
garden, which is enclosed 
divided from the front terrace by a semi-circular 
hedge of yow above a sunk fence. Opening on 


to the park is a very beautiful old German 
The centre figure in’ the 


a little boy, holding 


wrought-iron gate. 

garden is in old grey stone 

a stone basket on his head; altogether, with 

pedestal, it is about 5ft. high.—H. CAMPBELL, 
AN INSECT PEST. 

{To tne Epirok oF **CouNrTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—Will any of your readers, or can your 
naturalist, tell me how to get rid of earwigs? 
My house is overrun with them. 


BRKiDGESHIRE, 


They have got ito every room, —Canm- 


|The presence of earwigs in a house seems to be the inevitable result of 


foliage near open windows. 


The pests come in primarily for shelter, 


especially when rain threatens, but they are also attracted to light, and the 
only way to keep them out of a house would be to remove the foliage, or to 


make the building earwig-proof with closed windows at night. In 


India 
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insect pests are also sometimes excluded by wire-gauze screens to doors and 


windows; but each of these measures seems too large for the occasion 


Earwig-traps are effective simply as offering rain-proof shelter to the insects 


in the shape of loose boards, bundles of twigs, or the inverted flower-pot 
filled with crumpied paper, familiar in cottage gardens where dahlias ar 


grown ; but the ‘*sugaring 


” mixture used by moth-collectors has an immens: 


attraction for earwigs, and it is possible that by smearing some of this on ; 





altar, there was no sum large enough to procure remission. 


board at the window all those within the room 
as well as those about to enter, might be tempte: 
to it and destroyed. The board should b 
examined at intervals during the evening, other 
wise the insects 


Ep. | 


sated would crawl away.- 


A SANCTUARY CHAIR. 

[To THE Eprror oF ** Country LIFE.” | 
Sirk,—In the Country LIFE issue of June 4ti 
mention is made of ** sanctuary chairs ” at Beverley 
and Hexham, I encloze a photograph, taken 
few years ago, of the Hexham one. It is best 
known as the Frid or Freid Stool, and has bee: 
at Hexham since St. Wilfrid built the abbey 
about 680 A.D. It was the centre of the sanc 
tuary, which extended a mile in every directior 
Crosses marked the mile north, south. 





from it, 
east, and west. The base of one of these is still 
standing. 
blood and getting inside these crosses was pr 


Anyone fleeing from the avenger o 


tected, and any person seizing him, a penalty was 
incurred of £16. This 
432 inside the town, a larger sum inside abbey 
lands, still 
anyone seizing a refugee in the Frid Stool by th 
An old write: 


penalty increased to 


more in the abbey itseif; but for 


says: -‘* He shall be boteless, incapable of pardon.”—MAnrtIa., 


[To THE EpiIToR OF 


Sir,—The sylvan 











A SYLVAN THEATRE. 
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theatre shown here is supposed to be one of many 
inonastical remains to be seen at Killruddery, former 
spelt ‘‘Cell-ridire” (the Church of the Knight), This 
property, now belonging to the Earl of Meath, forme 
in ancient times a part of the O’Toole’s numerous pos 
sessions, but it was reft from them by the brave Norma 
Knight de Riddlesdale, who ahout the year 1169 estab- 
lished himself at Killruddery, and built the Castle o 
Brae. At his death he bequeathed the estate to th 
monastery of St. Thomas, Dublin. 
appreciating this beautiful country at the very foot « 
the Sugar Loaf Mountain, called in Gaelic ‘‘ Barchuillia’ 
(the Altar of the Sun), spent their lives laying ot 
and improving their newly-acquired property. The 
sylvan theatre, the date of whose origin can only | 
surmised, is sheltered on all sides by trees, which prote: 


The monks, no doub: 


the tiers of grassy seats from every breath of wind or r: 
of sun—an ideal spot for the performance of thos 
pastoral plays with which the holy brethren beguile 
their leisure hours. But that they led no idle lives 

testified by the many remaining proofs of their labow 
which included the smooth bowling greens, the ‘* monk: 
walks,” sequestered paths radiating from a comm 
centre, and hedged in cn every side, made for solitar 
meditation, fisn-ponds of various shapes, one, the onl 
survivor of the four aces, cut to resemble that of spades 
But it would take too long to enumerate all the interestin; 
objects to be found in this exceftionally charming spot 
nor could any description or photograph do justice t: 
their beauty.—E. BrouGuron, 














